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Their Brother’s Keeper 


T will be a long time before bankers or railroad 
men can recover from the evil repute into which 
the New Haven action and their supine silence has 
placed them. _ It is the strongest indictment against 
their profession that no railroad man and no banker 
throughout the country undertook publicly to de- 
nounce the New Haven’s reckless and lawless meth- 
ods when so many of them must have been thor- 
oughly cognizant of the facts. That the manage- 
ment of railways has not risen to the rank of a 
profession with ethical standards of its own is one 
reason for the chaotie state of the business. Rail- 
road managers must standardize their own ethics or 
the government will do it for them. Standards 
evolved within a profession are more apt to be effec- 
tive than those imposed from without. Mr. Frederic 
A. Delano, one of those men whose participation in 
railway camenmmaatai has been an honor to his pro- 
fession, says 
We must form a Commission of our own which, 
by correcting evils justly complained of, will put 
railway management in a proper light before the 
public. We want a Commission which not only will 
not countenance the methods which have recently 
come to light in the New Haven investigation, 
but which will set such a standard of business 
morals and ethics‘as to make such methods im- 
possible. Such a body should be more than sim- 
ply critical; it should point out effective reme- 
dies for uneconomical methods, wasteful practices 
and the like. Government supervision is neces- 
sary, but after 26 years of experience with it, it 
is evident that the railway problem needs some- 
thing more. 


He Told Us So 


T is seldom that it can be said of any man, even 
in his official capacity, that he is always right. 
Yet we have never known Mr. Brandeis, and we have 
known him a long time, to make a prophecy on eco- 
nomic problems that has not been proved true by 
subsequent events. It was in 1908 that he said: 
The control by the New Haven of the Boston 
and Maine through stock ownership would be the 
most dangerous form of merger—a merger with 
full power and with no responsibility. We may 
be sure that if we spread the ability of the New 
Haven management over a larger field we shall 
get, not better, but worse service throughout the 
whole territory. 

And the analysis he made at that time of the sit- 
uation and future of the New Haven has been con- 
firmed iz every particular by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s report. 








Reputations 


> an elm shaded street, in a college town in New 
England, lives a oui maiden lady and her 
The former has been a school teacher 
five years, working hard but cheerfully 
to pay her taxes, support her mother, and maintain 
her home. 


old mother. 
for twenty 


Now she has retired, having saved enough 
out of a public school salary to take a rest, go to 
the seashore and the mountains occasionally, do some 
of the reading and visiting for which she has never 
before had time. “In what have you invested your 


money”, she was asked. 
“The New Haven. My- father used to say that 
it was the best investment in New England. But 


it’s not paying now.” 

“It is a pity that it should have been so badly 
managed. I am afraid you are being cheated.” 

“Oh, no, that’s quite impossible. Mr. Skinner, one 
of the directors, is on old friend of my cousin. That 
is one reason I felt confidence in the investment. He 
is a most upright and respected man. This talk in 
the newspapers about dishonesty is all nonsense. It 
would be impossible in a business in which Mr. 
Skinner had a part.” 

That is what it means to be a dummy director. 


When the Keeper Fails 


HERE is now before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce an amendment to the Rail- 
road Securities Bill, which, if passed, will make such 
an occurrance as the New Haven fiasco impossible in 
the future. It is known as the Brandeis substitute. 
Its chief provisions are that 
1. Railroads must 
than railroading. 


not engage in business other 


may 
f the Interstate Com- 


. Acquisitions of other railroad properties 
Sie made only with consent of 


| merce Commission. 


3. Prompt and complete publicity for all railroad 


| security issues. 


If the New Haven had not been permitted to en- 
gage in outside lines of business, owning stock in 
express companies and steamboat companies, “edu- 
cating” public opinion, contributing to political cam- 
paign funds and the conduct of a newspaper, affect- 
ing legislation, had the road not been 
able to buy the Boston and Maine, the Westchester, 
the trolleys and steamship lines, without approval 


and so forth; 


| of the Interstate Commerce Commission; had the pur- 
| chases of coal, cars and supplies and all other ex- 
| penditures been subject to scrutiny by the Commis- 
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sion—the road’s financial troubles would not have 
been possible. 

It is this sort of minute regulation by the govern- 
ment that the bad stewardship of a public utility 
brings upon itself, 


Villa and Carranza 


_ the passing of the Cientificos from Mexico 

ought to go the idea of government by the man 
on horseback. In its place must come government 
by law. The more quickly the military idea is eradi- 
cated the sooner will a measure of happiness be re- 
stored to the Mexican people. Into Carranza’s hands 
has been committed the shaping of civil govern- 
ment. He is not a picturesque figure. He has al- 
ways put forward his ideas rather than his person- 
ality. His sense of responsibility in a very difficult 
position sometimes makes him balky in dealing with 
us. He cannot afford to make any mistake in his 
relations to the great power in the North. He works 
quietly and stubbornly, but efficiently, toward or- 
derly government. Villa is the other type. He is 
the brilliant military hero of a turbulent people. 
His victorious march toward the capital with his 
peon army is one of the most picturesque episodes 
in recent times. Stories and operettas have been 
written around his type since time began. He has 
all the glamour of a baseball hero. But when fight- 
ing is over, and the long and difficult executive work 
of restoring order to the finances and the govern- 
ment of Mexico is begun, that much afflicted coun- 
try must depend for its leadership upon a man whose 
principle interest is not in war, nor in the glamour 
of war, but in law and peace. 


The Maderos 


HEN the Maderos fled from Mexico in 1913 
after their greed had contributed to make 
possible the coup d’etat resulting in the murder of 
don Francisco Madero, who proved himself the only 
idealist of the family, they loudly declared that 
they were out of politics forever and that under no 
circumstances would they ever reénter Mexico until 
peace was reéstablished and passions cooled. What 
better proof of sincerity could they give than by 
staying out of politics, by relinquishing all efforts 
to have McLaren (of the firm of McLaren and Her- 
nandez) named State Department representative, 
by stopping all activities in the Villa lobby in Wash- 
ington, and by discontinuing entirely their efforts at 
their own aggrandizement. 


Our Representative 


T WILL not be easy to find the right man to be 
our representative in Mexico when the period of 
reconstruction sets in. The American ambassador 
should be an active and efficient helper in all the 
problems that are to be solved. He will have to be 
exceptionally strong in will and integrity to deal 
justly with the clashing interests that will all be feel- 
ing themselves abused and calling on the United 
States to back their claims. He must know politics, 
economics and government, or he will not be helpful 
where help is so much needed. He must be tactful 
enough to gain the friendship of a punctilious peo- 
ple. The ablest man in the country, who is not al- 
ready holding a position where his services cannot be 
dispensed with, is the man to go, 





Perhaps An Army Man 


— the ideal of peace grows and the profession of 
war diminishes in importance, it is probable 
that the Army will be more and more used in ac- 
complishing difficult constructive tasks. There are 
many such works. And much the same discipline 
that is a training for war is also a preparation for 
them. Perhaps in the Army can be found another 
Goethals for the political engineering feat which must 
be performed in Mexico. 


The Politician’s Paradise 


EORGIA has more politics to the square inch 
than any state in the Union. The Legislature 
meets every year, and in the middle of the heated 
term at that. A governor is elected every two years 
and is nominated a year before he is inaugurated, as 
are all other state officials. This year there are 
two senators to be elected, one to succeed Senator 
Bacon, whose seat is still vacant, with West as the 
occupant, and the other to succeed Senator Hoke 
Smith. Governor Slaton is a candidate for the re- 
mainder of Bacon’s term, and he was careful to ap- 
point a man for the interim whom no one could 
imagine as a candidate before the people. This 
appointment angered the friends of Joe Brown, who 


thought that he ought to have been appointed, so | 
Hutchins, a friend of Brown, announced his can- | 
So did Representative | 
Hardwick and Attorney-General Felder, who be- | 
long to the Hoke Smith, or Progressive Democracy. | 


didacy against Slaton. 


And now Brown has announced his candidacy 
against Hoke Smith, which does not alarm the 
friends of Smith, but greatly disturbs the advocates 
of Slaton’s candidacy. Brown is running on an anti» 
labor platform and is using his unique art as a dema- 
gogue to appeal to the farmers against the supposed 
tyranny of organized labor. He has a dream that 
the negro farm Jaborers will soon combine and strike 
for an eight-hour day+ He defeated Hoke Smith once 
for governor with the slogan, “Brown and Bread”, 
the Roosevelt panic of 1907 being laid to Hoke Smith’s 
account. 
him, of which Georgians are naturally proud. Brown 
enters this contest unsupported by any of the papers 
that formerly opposed Hoke Smith, unless: .t be the 
Atlanta Constitution, whose editor, Clark Howell, 
carried six out of a hundred and forty counties in a 
race against Hoke Smith for governor and has never 
got his balance since the jolt. 


Why? 


eed the regular staff of HArpEr’s WEEKLY are 


natives of the Pacific coast. Quite a large pro- 


Two years later, Hoke Smith defeated | 


portion of the writers who contribute were either | 


born there or lived there for many years at some 
time in their lives. We publish more news and arti- 
cles dealing with that part of the country in propor- 
tion to its reading public than with any other except 


the city of Washington and possibly New York where | 
the magazine is printed, and where nine-tenths of | 


the professional magazine writers of America have 
their headquarters. We are very seldom, if ever, 
accused of sectional prejudice or provincialism by 
the Rocky Mountain States, the Middle West, the 
Ohio Valley, the South, or New England. Yet hard- 


ly a week goes by without a letter from some irate | 
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dweller on the Pacific Coast calling us all the names 
that the dictionary provides for conceit and narrow- 


ness, and telling us how utterly we fail to appreciate | 


or do justice to their point of view, their merit, or 
their intelligence. Can some kind friend from that 
part of the country tell us the reason? 


‘Fish, Fowl and —” 


HE city of Strasburg has solved the problem of 
the disposal of its sewage in a manner so com- 
mercially profitable that it might commend itself to 
those towns which empty their drains into the Hud- 
son to later afflict the nose of New York. The sew- 
ers of Strasburg empty into filters at Wacken, some 
distance out. The more solid matter ab- 
stracted, dried and sold as fertilizer. The residue, 
diluted with a double quantity of clear water, passes 
into ponds tenanted by millions of minute animal 
organisms. This voracious mass feeds so greedily 
that the thick water clears almost instantaneously. 
An artificial current carries the well fed ones to the 
fish ponds. Here tench and carp snap them up. 
There are also imported fish, such as the amyurus 
natalis of the Mississippi. The fish flourish and 
grow fat on this diet with astonishing rapidity, and 
their weight can be increased with mathematical 
exactness, weight being in inverse ratio to the num- 
ber of fish. The frogs which prey on the fish fry 
are kept down by pike, and in order that nothing 
may be wasted, thousands of ducks are fed on the 
duckweed and other water vegetation. Lest the 
gourmand shudder, it should be noted that the pro- 
cess of elimination kills all hurtful microbes, prin- 
cipally those of typhoid and tuberculosis, and daily 
bacteriological analysis ensures a clean bill of 
health to the fish food. The flesh of both fish and 
duck is said to be firm and delicate and is served 
on the most exclusive menus of the city. At the 
present moment the ponds are being enlarged to 
deal with the entire sewage. This system, the only 
one like it in the world, will insure the perfect sanita- 
tion of Strasburg, and nearly pay for itself. There 
will be sold annually 40,000 ducks and 150 tons of 
fish. 


is 


The Humerous Outlook 


We S@metimes wish the Outlook had a sense of 

humor, but it would not be nearly so funny if 
it had. Undeterred by the universal guffaw that 
greeted its ‘third cup of coffee’ illustration, it pub- 
lishes a parable concerning Colombia and the United 
States in which a man is accused of stealing his 
neighbor’s laundry from the clothes-line, denies the 
charge, but afterwards buys an assorted lot and 
sends it to his neighbor in order to vindicate him- 
self. The trouble about the parable is that in the 
Panama case there was no denial of the charge. The 
late Contributing Editor said, “I took the Canal 
Zone.” Moreover, the clothes then taken were 
stamped “‘Colombia’s Property”, so that all the world 
might see, and the administration that did the taking 


offered to pay $2,500,000, by way of reparation. It | 


was the multiplying of this sum by 10 that consti- 
tuted ‘blackmail’. All of which reminds us of a 
story. An Alabama negro stole some clothes, was 
convicted, and in lieu ef sentence to the penitentiary 
agreed to make restitution. The goods were ap- 
Praised in presence of the Court: a Stetson hat, 
$5.00; a chinchilla overcoat, $60.00; a new dress 





| 
| 
| 


| 


suit, $75.00. Whereupon the old negro exclaimed: 
“Judge, 1 took dem clo’es, but I never took ’em at 
no such prices as dat.” The Colonel took the Canal 
Zone at $2,500,000 only. 


It Works Both Ways 


HEN Dr. Atterbury advised a wealthy patient 

to ‘live on sixpence a day—and earn the six- 

pence’ he offered a prescription that would cure 
more ills than those of the body. 

If thinkers on social problems would try to live 
on a dollar a day and earn the dollar, they would 
soon get a new light on their problems. 

And if laboring men who are disposed to agitate 
against the idle rich could try to live at the rate of 
« thousand dollars a day and steal the thousand, 
their sympathies might be broadened too. The only 
trouble with this plan is that the rich can try the 
experiment and won’t, while the poor would try it 
but can’t. 





Laws and By-Laws 


E talk much about laws—as if man made the 
laws. The laws are here, and they are en- 
forced, too, with penalties; but man did not make 
them. Man makes thousands of little by-laws which 
he successfully evades, and he imagines great things 
about himself. But the real laws he neither makes 
nor escapes. Look over your neighbors’ faces and 
consult your doctor or your own conscience and see 
whether you think anybody is beating the laws. 


The Comforter 


EVER will the evangelist, the soul saver, be 
abolished. Never will his job be outgrown. 
He is the man who goes forth on the winter street 
and rescues the perishing. He enters the sodden 
slum and plucks out a battered wreck and shows 
him that still there is one person in the indifferent 
world that cares. While the rest of us are waiting 
for the times to be remade, he journéys out and finds 
the lost remnant of the community and brings peace 
to the most abject. He lets the great programs of 
mass-betterment drift by him. He leaves them for 
wiser heads to puzzle out, for scientific hands to 
shape with cool skill. He reaches down under their 
machinery and their theory and strikes hands with 
the lost soul, and gives him the personal salvation 
which in another hundred years the social workers 
will have organized for the entire block and borough. 
After the misery has gone half a lifetime beyond 
preventon, he finds a core of human meaning in the 
rottenness and speaks to that. Sometimes he will 
be the last friend on a lonely trail, bringing comfort 
after punishment and disease have worked their 
uttermost. He is not worried that “souls” are no 
lenger “saved”, For in the sad underworld where he 
works, he knows that our modern wisdom has no 
word at all for the sick life in its bewilderment and 
loneliness. He knows that nothing but a message of 
love can reach through the body of corruption and 
despair to inner need. He knows that the stricken 
one wishes a saviour, and wishes no one else. 
Science has no syllable of cheer for the life that is 
flickering out. Nothing can speak to suffering but 
love. There is no answer for death except some word 
that carries love across the cold barrier. 
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Roosevelt and Colombia 


By McGREGOR 


Righteousness exalteth a nation. 
Proverbs 14:34 


this country, not too brief for his absorbent 

mind to secure all necessary political informa- 
tion, after a period of cogitation in Europe, returned 
to America with a prepared statement attacking the 
foreign policy of the Administration, thus: 


. eee ROOSEVELT, after a brief stay in 


The handling of our foreign affairs by President Wilson ana 
Secretary Bryan has been such as to make the United States 
a figure of fun in the international world. This proposed 
Colombian treaty caps the climax and if ratified will rightly 
render “is an object of contemptuous derision to every great 
nation. 

Evidently the plan of attacking the Administration’s 
domestic policies has been reconsidered. The tariff 
question and the currency problem have been settled 
and people will not hear of their reopening. The trust 
problem is in process of solution by legislation that 
will be carefully considered and enacted by the com- 
bined wisdom of men of both parties in the Senate. 
The foreign policy is considered the vulnerable point. 
The pending treaty with Colombia, involving an 
“apology” and a payment of $25,000,000 of good 
American dollars to a weak little South American 
Republic which could never hope to compel the 
one or collect the other, is not only a good pretext 
for a popular appeal in protest, but there is a personal 
clement involved. To acknowledge that we owe some- 
thing by way of reparation for wrong done and dam- 
ages inflicted is to assert that the wrong was inflicted 
by Theodore Roosevelt, and any criticism of the acqui- 
sition of the Canal Zone by the United States has al- 
ways seemed to touch him on the raw. His fame is 
involved in any charge of wrong done Colombia. 

That he is sincere in his contention need not be ques- 
tioned, nor that “every action taken was not merely 
proper, but was carried out with the highest, finest and 
nicest standards of public and governmental ethics.” 
The failure of the Senate of Colombia to ratify the 
treaty that had been negotiated was the unpardonable 
sin: “We did harm to no one, save as harm is done to 
a bandit by a policeman who deprives him of his chance 
of blackmail”—the United States being the policeman 
and the Republic of Colombia the bandit. It may be 
argued that the Colonel doth protest too much, but 
surely his vehemence has the ring of conviction. 


I am interested in the Canal because I started it. If I had 
followed traditional, conservative methods, I would have sub- 
mitted a dignified paper ot probably 200 pages to Congress, 
and the debate on it would have been going on yet; but I took 
the Canal Zone and let Congress debate; and while the debate 
goes on the canal does also. 

Nevertheless, President Roosevelt may have been 
misled by people whose motives were sordid, whose 
patriotism was measured by the size of the lobbyist’s 
fee. That he was egregiously mistaken in some of the 
statements he made in his messages to Congress is 
susceptible of easiest proof. He has chosen to make 
the issue between himself and the Wilson Administra- 
tion the foreign policy of that Administration, with 
special reference to the Colombian treaty. The Ad- 
ministration, therefore, will be called upen to justify 
itself. The control of the records is in its hands, rec- 
ords of State, War and Navy Departments during the 
“taking” of the Canal Zone. 

A new Ambassador has just been appointe? to 
France, former Representative Sharp, who has been 
for years a member of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House. It is contended that some of the ar- 
chives of the Panama Canal Company, to which the 
United States Government paid forty million good 


100 


dollars, belong to the United States; that they are jp 
the keeping of the Civil Tribunal of the Seine, to be 
destroyed after twenty years; that upon a claim made 
out for them they would be surrendered to the United 
States. What became of twenty millions of the forty 
millions paid to the French Company for its property 
has not yet been disclosed. 

Panama has been the grave of humble workmen and 
of great reputations, from the time of the organization 
of the Old Panama Canal Company until Goethals and 
Gorgas ushered in a new and clean era. The grave is 
one of the four things that say not, “It is enough,” 
Panama as the grave of great reputations is still un 
satisfied. Ferdinand de Lessepps is the first name that 
recurs in this connection. Builder of the Suez Canal, 
organizer of the French Panama Company for building 
the Panama Canal, he was found guilty of misappro- 
priating the funds of the company, and with his son 
Charles was sentenced to a felon’s cell. The bribery 
and corruption involved the reputations of many of the 
highest officials of the French Republic. 

A new Panama Company was formed, part of the 
stock being taken by the “penalized stockholders” of 


the old company, penalized by being forced to con- ; 


tribute this stock in lieu of a prison sentence. The de 
Lesseps were among these stockholders. So was Bunau- 
Varilla, the brilliant French engineer, whose name 


afterwards was to be coupled with that of honored | 
John Hay, in the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty with the | 


Republic of Panama. He disputes with William Nel- 
son Cromwell the glory of having been the chief fo- 
menter of the Secession of Panama, he being the first 
Minister of the Republic and Cromwell being the Gen- 
eral Counsel for the New Panama Company and the 
Panama Railroad Company. When these two inter 
national financiers fall out about their respective 
effectiveness with the public men of the United States, 
other reputations of men living and dead may be be- 
spattered with Panama mire. 


LL the more reason that the whole international / 
mess should be cleared away before the Canal is) 
finally opened to the commerce of the world. The Ad) 
ministration which will celebrate that great world} 


event has inherited, as every Administration must, 
some foreign problems that were left unsolved by pre 
ceding Administrations. 


The California-Japanese question is one that Presi-§ 
dent Wilson found willed to him, unsolved, by the] 
The Mexican situation Wa J 
acute enough during the Taft Administration, and Mj 


Roosevelt Administration. 


Taft handed over General Huerta, unrecognized as he 
was, to President Wilson for him to deal with. 

The pending treaty with Nicaragua, with the rights 
granted the United States for digging another Isthmian 


Canal when the time is ripe, has its roots in the] 


when William  Nelso 


McKinley Administration 


Cromwell began to use his influence with public official} 


to prevent the choice of the Nicaraguan Route, cor 


tinuing these efforts successfully through the Roosevel j 


Administration. 

The Panama Canal tolls controversy was one whit! 
President Taft turned over to President Wilson, a 0” 
troversy that might have been avoided by a littl 
honest statesmanship. 

And likewise the Colombian controversy was bt 
queathed to the Taft and Wilson Administrations }! 
President Roosevelt. Taft made a futile effort to sett 
it. President Wilson is confident that it will be settle 
and settled right, before the Oregon with the Presidet'§ 
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on board leads the way for the dreadnaughts and bat- 
tleships that are to pass from the rough Atlantic into 
the Ocean of Peace. One treaty with regard to the 
Canal was violated by an act of Congress interpreting 
its terms. Under Woodrow Wilson that act has been 
repealed. But a treaty with Colombia, which gave the 
United States the very right of landing troops and 
summoning war vessels at Panama, which right was 
used to the dismemberment of Colombia and the denial 
of its sovereignty, contains this clause of a solemn 
agreement: 

The United States guarantees positively and efficaciously to 
New Grenada by the present stipulation the perfect neutrality 
of the before-mentioned Isthmus, 
with the view that the free tran- -—> 
sit from one to the other sea may 
not be interrupted or embarrassed 
in any fuutre time while this 
treaty exists; and in consequence, 
the United States also guarantees 
in the same’manner the rights of 
sovereignty and property which 
New Granada has and possesses 
over said territory. 

Manifestly this treaty was 
roken when the United 
Btates refused to allow 
Colombia to assert and main- 
tain its sovereignty over said 
territory. There happens 


“Panama has been the grave of humble workmen and of great reputations.” 


to be a man in the White House now who comes of a 
covenant-keeping race. He is insisting that because 
it is impossible to restore the former status, reparation 
should be made for damages sustained. The Outlook’s 
contention that the Wilson Administration is in the 
position of a man who has won the Derby on a stolen 
horse and is unwilling to restore the horse, takes its 
fitting place with that second cup of coffee which served 
to render Theodore Roosevelt’s entirely legitimate claim 
for a third term somewhat ridiculous. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Suggestion that on the Administration’s theory of 
Wrong done to Colombia “Panama should be restored 
to Colombia and we should abondon the Canal, bag 
and baggage” may be dismissed with the statement 
that Colombia has agreed to the terms of this treaty. 
The restoration of the former status is impossible. 
_ By way of making sure that the circumstances lead- 
Ing up to the “taking” of the Canal Zone should not 
forgotten and that records should be carefully pre- 
served, a libel suit was brought against the New York 


World for some of its publications about the Panama 
business, the case being The United States vs the Press 
Publishing Company. The case was finally thrown 
out of the Federal Court for lack of jurisdiction. But 
in the meantime, Joseph Pulitzer being still alive, every 
necessary resource of his newspaper was employed in 
the verification of its charges and the securing of docu- 
ments. Among these was the brief that Cromwell com- 
piled to show the value of his services to the Panama 
Company and the reasonableness of the fee which he 
named as just, namely $800,000. 

Bunau-Varilla styles it Mr. Cromwell’s “plea for 
fees”, resents the fact that his own name was not men- 
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“The whole international mist 
should be cleared away before 
the canal is opened to the world.” 


tioned as the chief mover for 
the separation of Panama 
from Colombia, proves cer- 
tain inaccuracies in Crom- 
well’s statements, and makes 
this philosophical comment 
upon Cromwell’s assertion 
that the members of his firm 
“have come to know and to 
be in position to influence a 
considerable number of public 
men in political life”: 
Human nature tends always to 
; . exaggerate in a man’s mind the 
result of his efforts. If the aim of the effort is to influence 
public men in public life, vanity only will lead any man to 
think that his influence has been greater than it really was. 
But if he claims a fee for having exercised such influence, the 
uppetite for money adds itself to the appetite for vanity, and 


the result is an extraordinary exaggeration of the facts pre- 
sented by the claimant. 


In other words, Bunau-Varilla regards Cromwell as 
one who out-Mulhalled Mulhall himself. Bunau- 
Varilla, however, had enough influence with his fellow 
stockholders of the Panama Canal Company to have 
Cromwell reinstated as counsel when his services had 
been dispensed with, one of the conditions being “that 
in no case could we recourse to methods as dangerous 
as they are unlawful, which consist principally of gifts 
or promises of whatsoever nature they may be.” 


NEVERTHELESS the Cromwell “plea for fees” is 

supported by documents and is a fair interpreta- 
tion of the slimy course of Panama Canal history. 
One name stands out in all the controversy unsullied, 
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Mountains made mole-hills—Mr. Roosevelt suggests that on the Administration’s theory “Panama should be restored to 
Colombia and we should abandon the canal, bag and baggage.” 


that of Senator John T. Morgan of Alabama. He 
recognized Cromwell for what he was and acknowl- 
edged his overwhelming influence during a corrupt 
period of our political life. The Cromwell brief, and 
much that confirms the history of Panama, was put 
into the hearings before the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs in 1912 by Henry Hall, who had investi- 
gated matters for the New York World in preparation 
for its defense in the threatened libel suit. The com- 
mittee, following the hearings, went into executive 
session and made no report. But the story of Panama 
in brief is the proof that the Nicaragua Route was 
given up, the Republican platform changed by the sub- 
stitution of “Isthmian” for “Nicaragua”, the report of 
2 commission to investigate the best route altered, the 
minds of Congress and the country changed from the 


Nicaraguan to the Panama route, then Colombia 
badgered into negotiating a treaty which surrendered 
her just claims, and, when finally she refused to ratify 
it, a plan worked out on American soil, transferred to 
Panama with the new flag of the new Republic and 
the Declaration of Independence already framed, the 
secession of Panama arranged, war-ships manocuvered 
and a solemn treaty violated—all because a French 
Company wanted to sell its property to the United 
States, and employed William Nelson Cromwell as its 
counsel. Mark Hanna, John C. Spooner, John G. 
Morgan, John Hay, Elihu Root, Philander C. Knox, 
George Von L. Meyer, Pierpont Morgan, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, are the characters on the stage as the plot 
unfolds, with Cromwell managing the shifting of the 
scenery from the wings, 





The Worst He Could Do 


UR eardrums suffer from this 
clamor that calls out for the 
patriotism to be exhibited by an 

American merchant marine. We are 
hysterically besought to save and up- 
hold the American flag upon the ocean, 
by subsidy. There is no American who 
would not rejoice in a self respecting 
self sustaining profitable ocean traffic 
under that flag. But concomitant 
with this clamor, there is a demand for 
cheap, servile labor on the ocean, with 
all the unnecessary risks that come of 
incompetence. Here, as in many an- 
other argument, our flag is made a con- 
venient cover for a multitude of sins, 
both economie and social. 

Suppose an irresponsible, risk-taking 
man should desire to start out in the 
business of water traffic. He could be- 
gin by buying a ship with little regard 
as to its quality. He could create a cor- 
poration, confined in its assets to this 
single ship, and if he owned another, 
that could be subject to a separate in- 
corporation, so that the loss of one 
would not force liability upon the other. 
When he came to the problem of man- 
ning his vessel, he could employ a crew 
with or without the experience, with or 
without knowledge of the language 
spoken by the officers, without limita- 
tion as to citizenship, nationality or 
race. The licensed officers, not to ex- 
ceed eight in number, are subject to ex- 
amination and certificate. He could 
load his ship without limitation by law 


By THE HON. WILLIAM KENT 


with freight or with passengers. He 
eculd place as many decks above water 
as he desired. He could load the decks 
to an unlimited extent. He could place 
on the ship, in the way of boatage, in- 
cluding rafts, from ten to fifty per cent, 
of what would be sufficient to accommo- 
date the passengers carried. In the 
event of the boat sinking, the rest could 
drown and he would not be liable ex- 
cept for violation of the most lax re- 
quirements. 

When he went to insure his ship, he 
could, in a roundabout way obtain 
through ancther the highest possible 
insurance, as a gambling proposition, 
for under insurance customs any one 
can bet on the sinking of a ship, whether 
he have an ownership in the vessel or 
not. By this means, in the event of loss, 
the insurance money might be so covered 
up, as not to be accessible to those with 
just claims for loss. In case of wreck, 
the burden of proof of culpability would 
rest upon the claimants for damages, 
except that there could be recovery of 
passage money for freight or passengers, 
whether the owner were guilty or not. 
In the event of culpability, the wreck 
might be sold, if in existence, and the 
returns be added to the fund from which 
those suffering damage might recover. 
The curious situation arises that the 
culpability clause is regulated by the 
qualifications of employment of officers 
and men, which qualifications in the 
case of the men are practically reduced 


to zero and rendered entirely ineffective. 

If there were laws compelling ade- 
quate lability for loss at sea, the vessel 
owners themselves would insist upon 
adequate crews, which could not be ob- 
tained without payment of a reasonable 
wage and the granting of decent terms 
of employment. But the whole existing 
system works coherently for inefficiency, 
for danger and for promoting the genial 
occupation of taking a chance with 
human life. 

If we ever hope to establish a mer- 
chant marine worthy to float our flag, 
it we are te hope that this merchant 
marine may, in time of war, be a Ie 
cruiting ground for the seamanship of 
the navy, we must see to it that the 
common sailor is our sort of an Ameri- 
can person. There may appear at 
first a small factor of added cost to 
freight and passenger traffic, but this 
cost will be many times recompensed by 
the element of safety, to be derived 
from the capacity and the intelligence 
of the common sailors. If the pend 
ing legislation fails of passage, there is 
but one other remedy as a corrective of 
the intolerable existing abuses. That 
remedy must be the insistence upon ul 
limited liability, responsibility enforced 
under bond, upon those men who furnish 
water transportation, to the end that 
thereby there may be laid upon them 
the responsibility which they owe 1 
the traveling public, and to the comr 
merce of the world. 
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Her Handwriting 


By WILLIAM LESLIE FRENCH 


William Leslie French is recognized as a leading exponent of the science of reading character 
from handwriting. His work has been described as displaying remarkable detective powers. He has 
been engaged by large corporations to give his advice as to the qualifications of prospective em- 
ployees. For several months Mr. French has been engaged in a comparison of the handwriting of 


men and women. 


OMAN is no longer the eternal 
paradox. Her evolution into 
the ranks of the procession dis- 

playing the world’s varied achieve- 
ments has not been sudden, but dyna- 
mically she has entered the lists, a 
strong and competent competitor of 
man. 


In the realms of art, music, literature 
and the drama she has penetrated, tal- 
ented, effective, and a producer. No 
phase of commercial, religious or even 


(2) 

political life but feels the impetus of 
her personality which, so far as results 
ere concerned, is acknowledged, grudg- 
ingly perhaps by some, to be steadily 
spproaching the results produced by 
man. The eternal feminine, without the 
loss or charm of sex, is gradually being 
translated into the positive vitalizing 
energy of accomplishment. 

There is a scientific reason for all this. 
Handwriting is a physical gesture of 
the mind, no matter what the sex may 
be. This is due to the close relation- 
ship between the brain, nerves and the 
hand, The’ “punch” exhibited in the 
strokes of pen or 
pencil is the 
“punch” of per- 
sonality. This is 
why one frequent- 
ly hears, ‘‘His 
writing resembles 
& person whom I know.” ‘Talents and 
special gifts can be traced out. We all 
pigeon-hole our acquaintances by their 
facial expression, gestures or words, 
though all of these may lie. 
We can never be sure. The 
Writing gestures are perman- 
ent records, because they do 
hot actually change. 

I purpose showing that the 
qualities resident in men are 
also the endowment of women 
—“line upon line’—“here a 
little, there a little’—irre- 
spective of what some psy- 
chologists and neurologists 
may say; and sometimes they 
Say some very curious 
things, 

From the comparison of 


é 





illustrations to follow, the reader will be 
able to see that sex, pure and simple, 
does not necessarily appear in hand- 
writing; for both sexes have to a greater 
or less degree the thre main character- 
istics: will, judgment or logic, and pas- 
sion. 

At the outset, to render a correct de- 


(1) 
cision concerning the complete mental 
and physical equipment of any indi- 
vidual from script, a portion of the 
writing and the signature are necessary, 


as they supplement 
each other. What is 
7 found in the one is 
sometimes and fre- 


quently absent in the 
other. The signature is 
the keystone completing 
the human architectural 
product. 

Glance at 1 and 2 and 


( 
you will note a like force, power and 
energy. The flowing rapid style, with 
uniformly firm pressure throughout, de- 
cisive £ crossings and well made connec- 
tions of words and letters, show that 


4) 
each individual has will-power, decis- 
ion, and the ability to reason logically. 
The parts of the pen-forms balance, in- 
dicating equipoise. Marked continuity 


a ore 


(5) 









In this article he gives a brief statement of his conclusions. 


of thought, analysis and concentration 
appear in the linking together of let- 
ters which are low as compared with 
the capitals. Both individuals sharpen 
their small letters at the top, signifying 
great resisting power. Both are dyna- 
mic in achievement. 

There is a saying that “the bigger the 
individual the 
more striking 
the script.” 
Number 3, by 
the _- vigorous, 
a6 fleet, energetic 

style, large cap- 

itals, and min- 
utely concentrated small letters, with the 
extensions below the line of the long let- 
ters, pointed, as in y—gives the writer 
the ability to plan and execute, gives 
initiative, analysis and synthesis. The 
steady even writing shows mental bal- 
ance and clean cut purpose. 

Number 4 is markedly different in 
pressure, the ink being differently dis- 
tributed, and one or two minor signs of 
this appearing. Yet the same general 
hall-marks appear. The running dash 
and swing exhibits energy, while the 
connecting strokes and sharp form 
throughout 
reveal a live 
mind. Both 
of these 
writers are 
positive peo- 
ple. 

Number 5 
is a bit of 
the hand- 
writing of 
the Mayor of New York. He forces his 
personality to the front; for his strong, 
positive, strung-together signature is as 
determined as his ¢ crossings. He has 
power of application, and his reasoning 


faculties are always on the alert. Cour- 
age and daring are found in the pres- 
sure. If you will take the trouble to 
examine the writing of many a forceful 
productive woman, you will 
find similar signs. 

Number 6 does not seem 
to present the same value, 
at first sight. But the 
sharp bold script and high- 
flung é crossings denote the 
same general characteristics. 

The two styles of script in 
numbers 7 and 8 seem strik- 
ingly dissimilar. Still, the 
mental traits revealed are 
similar. The woman is gov- 
erned to a large extent by her 
affections—she writes at a 
slant of 45 degrees. The 
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slope of 8 betrays coolness, caution, de- 
liberation. Yet apart from the emo- 
tional side, both are endowed with the 
same amount of intelligence and capa- 
bilities. The woman’s writing is light, 
but uniform in pressure. 
The well formed connec- 
tions and forceful ¢ bars 
show that she has the 
courage of her opinions. 
High standards with good 
judgment appear in the 

exact even spacing and 

slant to the right. She for- 

mulates her opinions for 

herself, and would not 

need any coaching if per- 

mitted to vote. 

The man pounds the page because he 
is the type who means business. The 
blunt formation of the down strokes de- 
note obstinacy and tenacity. His judg- 
ment is good. He knows because he 
thinks carefully before he acts; he hauls 
his words together evenly. He would be 
suspicious of any radical or new move- 
ment. Another who writes similarly 
recently said: “Women are butting in 
most indecently. I'll be married in 
spite of myself.” 

That women possess talent for music, 
art and the drama, equal to that of 
men, is clearly shown in numbers 9 and 
10. Note in each case the original 
curves, the rhythmic swing of the 
strokes at the bottom of words, the 
signs of melody and harmony. The 
shading of all 
strokes is dis- 
tinctive— denot- 
ing the appeal 
which art in all 
of its forms 
makes to them. 


The high 

eurved capitals 

reflect tempera- \y- QQ: VN 
ment, intense 

and responsive. 

These capitals 

are found 

throughout “the profession” with the 
undulating base line. The upward 


swing to the right, excellent joining of 
strokes, reflect intelligences which are 
dominated by ambition and the desire 
to achieve in a 
large way. 
Although 11 is 
distinctively  dif- 
ferent in general 
style, you will see 
how forcefully the 
writer expresses 
personality. She 
joins the words 
and letters to- 


gether — careful 
thinking and dis- 
cretion. 
liberates 
expressing 


She de- 
before 
her 





Vole 


opinion. Her writing is unimpassioned, 
showing that emotionality is not her 
guide. It is upright. Her m’s and n’s 
pointed at the top, reveal a keen criti- 
cal faculty. The literary d—found fre- 


Neuter 


steady, even, vertical script denotes that 
the writer would exercise discretion, 
caution and care. He has the intellect 
to produce. Imaginative work, pure 
and simple, is not his metier. His mind 
in operation works with 
intense application. 


Where you find high 
capitals, heavy, pro- 
nounced shading  com- 


bined with very orderly 





a. Gnd 


(6) 


writing, you may be sure 
that the individual is 
opinionated, conceited and 
believes in “the grand old 
party” in politics, what- 
ever that may be. Such a 
writer would be intolerant 


quently in the handwriting of authors— of a woman being anything except a 


appears. 


inative way. 


She could produce, if she 
chose, but not necessarily in an imag- 


(7) 
Her strokes above the 


domestic animal. The simple, unassum- 
ing style of writing means that the 





writer would not have great aggressive- 


line—the long letters—are not looped ness or push. Blunt downward strokes 


war Ys & Leaga wus. 


wa Wold} - 


(8) 
or very large. 


(9) 


Number 12 has the same elements 
but distributed in another way. The 


sin tee Sn Co 9 2 Pesemaney 


Bayo Pom 


Her function would be 
to choose, to select with good judgment. 


and connections well made indicate that 
the writer would think and not actually 
be swayed against his 
or her will. Slant 
shows a devotion to 
ideals, a normal think- 
ing apparatus, and 
stubborn adherence to 
principles. In a woman, 
this is the type who 
would seize the oppor- 
tunity to vote to bene- 
fit her home and chil- 
dren, sacrifiicing every- 
thing to that end. Such 
a@ woman when she 
reached the poles would not trade her 


simple and honest ambition for any ' 


price. There are 
thousands of both 
men and women 
who write in this 
plain and_ simple 
manner. 
Positive and 
vrile connecting 
strokes, strong 
original capitals, 
and heavy appl 
cation of ink, sig 





(10) 


nify _ self - assul- 
ance, _ initiative, 
individual and 


commanding force, 
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| 
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while small letters written 


show expansive concep- 
tions with a power to put 
them into effect, physical 
equipoise and marked in- 
telligence. Even base lines 
indicate honesty of purpose. 
Sharp, decided _ holo- 
graph, a minute concen- 
trated method of making 
small letters pointed at 
the bottom and top, per- 
fect connections, all de- 
note acute penetration, a 
keen analytical sense, ob- 
servation even to inquisi- 
tiveness, logic and reason. 
A virile imagination is 
shown by high loopings of h and 1. 
Words uniformly heavy and connected 
indicate determination and _ tenacity. 
Capitals remarkably curved, expressive, 
criginal, are signs of fleet mental action. 
A flamboyant imagination 
is shown by a rounded 


Ly 
shape of letters above Wek Pape RLY 
line. An erratic form, Ga j OF arn 


plus a dominant pressure 
of all down strokes reveals 
a responsiveness to rhythm 
and melody. 

Even in this brief sur- 
vey, with but a very lim- 
ited number of specimens 
possible for interpretation,. there is 
abundant evidence that the character- 
istics and intellectual equipment of 
women, their force and efficiency, are 


large, coupled with high ‘ oO { 
extensions above the lines, \P~ t 


P, 
bie Cee p pr 


Mataae?0 lee 


(11) 


on a par with those of men. They are 
taking places in the world’s activities 
not because they are women, necessarily, 
but because, given the opportunity, they 
have been equipt to improve it. 


(12) 


It is to be thoughtfully considered 
that of the thousands of writings which 
have passed under my observation, 15,- 
000 or more, the sign of protection, of 


devotion to an ideal and 
the tendency fer work for 
the common good, appear. 
I wish I could say the 
same as regards my own 
sex. The writing of 
ninety per cent of women 


gives evidence of these 
tendencies. 
The signs are: The in- 


clination to write vertic- 
ally, or to the right; wide 
spacings between words 
and letters and a_back- 
ward stroke to right, as in 
the y, turning to the right. 
All these denote a lack of 
selfishness. 

That handwriting should 
reveal the signs of the 
times, the undercurrent of opinion, is 
not so remarkable as we fhink. 
It reveals, in countless examples, that 
equality of the sexes is not a vagary, 
a false claim; and what these few ex- 


amples of handwriting reveals is proven 
by what women are achieving daily in 
in the most widely varied fields of 
human endeavors. 


Our Slang Across the Sea 


HERE is a modern book by a 

Briton which ought not to pass 

to the oblivion that seems its 
destiny. It is a painfully serious book, 
albeit an exceedingly humorous one. 
No thought, however, of the latent 
humor within its pages seems to have 
dawned unon its author. Every page 
bears evidence that he toiled “with a 
sad sincerity.” 

It is a book of definitions—a diction- 
ary of terms peculiar to such of the 
English-speaking peoples as do not talk 
“by the card.” Of course the United 
States, as the putative garden wherein 
the strangest flowers of speech are nur- 
tured, comes in for the longer portion 
cf the book’s contents. The volume is 
entitled “Passing English of the Vic- 
torian Era”, and its author is Mr. J. 
Redding Ware. 

One is led to wonder by just what 
process he decided upon his definitions. 
There are explanations of meanings 
which could hardly have come from 
otherwhere than one’s inner conscious- 
hess, Most of them, however, bear evi- 
dence of prolonged and laborious cogi- 
tation. How else than by deep study 
and reflection in the isolation of his 
closet could he have lighted upon the 
meaning of “stuck-up”? This term, he 
explains, means “moneyless—very fig- 
urative expression derived from being 
stuck up’ by highwaymen.” 


By W. J. GHENT 


There is the word “chump”, which 
ealls forth from our author a bold stroke 
of interpretation. Of the variety of 
“chumps” there is no end, and like the 
poor we have them always with us. But 
the one specific thing that meets our 
author’s understanding of the term is 
“a youth (as a rule) who is in any 
way cheated of his money, especially 
by the so-called gentler sex.” 

The weather of the United States, by 
the way, plays hard upon the imagina- 
tion of our author. The expression 
“heated term”, he explains, is the “name 
for the short but fierce American sum- 
mer.” Whether these generalizations 
take account of the lowlands of Arizona 
and Southern California or the plains 
and marshes of Florida, where it is al- 
ways summer, or that section of Ver- 
mont the climate of which has been de- 
scribed by a native as “nine months of 
winter and three months of late spring”, 
cannot be guessed. 

The term “snakes”, which he evi- 
dently seen in accounts of men suffer- 
ing from delirium tremens, he sets down 
as meaning “danger”, while the exclama- 
tion “Snakes alive”! is interpreted as 
“much worse than snakes”. 

Some of our political and sociological 
terms rouse his curiosity and bring out 
his strongest efforts as a lexicographer. 
“Axe-grinders” are “men who grumble, 
especially politically”. 


The striking locutions of récégt days 
cur author has failed to discover. Pér- 
haps it would have been beyond his 
powers to unravel the word-meanings 
of the late O. Henry’s “Jeff Peters”, or 
of Mrs. Helen Green Van Campen’s 
“Evangeline” and “Flossie”. Even 
such common locutions as “rubberneck”, 
“soak” (in the sense of “strike”), “rag” 
or “skirt” (in the sense of “girl”) and 
“hike” ar2 omitted. But he makes up 
for such omissions by including terms 
of which not the oldest inhabitant can 
remember the use. In what remote 
and unvisited section could he have 
fcund “gruel” used to designate a 
“sloppy poetical effort”; or “soaked 
the mill” for “sold all his property 
throughs drink”, or “soft sawder to 
order” for “tailor’s clothes ordered and 
not ready made”? 

Though our speech, sub-standard as 
well as standard, crosses the Atlantic 
and is eagerly welcomed by the Brit- 
ons, it almost invariably “suffers a 
sea-change” in its voyage. The woe 
and the tragedy packed close in the 
expression “up against it”, when used 
in America, disappear entirely in Lon- 
den, and are supplanted by a mean- 
ing of jubilant exultation. Our flow- 
ers of speech flourish only in their 
native soil. When transplanted, they 


undergo mutations which change them 
into other species. 
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The Poster Stamp 
Reklame Marken 


By MANFRED A. PAKAS 
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EKLAME MARKEN is « 
German for Poster- ~ 
Stamps. Germany discovered 

the Poster-Stamp, just as it did the 
fancy postal card. 

The Poster-Stamp, as the name sug- 
gests, is a poster in stamp form. A 
poster, everyone knows, is some striking 
combination of color or design, or both. 
Poster-Stamps present diminuitively all 
that the largest billboard portrays, and 
accomplishes everything that is required 
of an efficient poster. The stamps come 
in sheets, gummed and perforated so 
that they can be easily torn apart. 

In Germany the first Poster-Stamps 
were issued by a large Food Product 
Manufacturer, to popularize his brands. 
Each letter, package and price-list car- 
ried his stamp. Their brilliant color- 
ings and clever design caught the public 
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followed the lead, and in less than six 
raonths Poster-Stamps were in general 
use throughout Germany. 

Societies, clubs, expositions, exhibi- 
tions were the next to take up stamps. 
Clubs provided Club-Stamps for the 


convenience of members. Expositions 
eye, and soon the firm was overwhelmed published complete Stamp-Records of 
by requests for stamps. This demand tneir accomplishments. Exhibitions, 
was promptly met by publishing a com- Turnvereins and Festivals employed 
plete set of eight stamps in vivid color- sets of stamps to announce the date of 
ings. Each stamp exploited a separate coming activities. 
brand of goods. In order to effectively 
reach the public, a little slip was in- 
cluded in each package, informing the 
purchaser to return the coupon and re- 
ceive the full set of stamps. 
Manufacturers, one after another, 


M PNICIPALITIES in Germany are 

ever on the alert to outdistance 
their competitors. Cities issue complete 
sets showing historical features, import- 
ant public buildings, and scenic views. 


The American View Of It 
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Inter-city jealousy was so intense that 
Munich, Nurenberg, Stuttgart, Carls- 
bad, vied with each other in bidding 
for public favor. Great quantities 
of their stamps were placed in the 
hands of steamship agents, railroad 
ticket offices, travel bureaus and 
hotels for broadcast distribution. 
Everywhere—in the windows of 
shops, arcades, stalls in the street— 
myriad dots of brilliant colors were 
displayed. Department stores de- 
voted entire sections to the proper 
exhibition of Poster- Stamps and al- 
bums, for saving them. Nation Stores 
(similar to our 5 and 10 cent cent 
stores) were overrun by collectors 
looking for new stamps for their collec- 
tions. 

Children receive special help in mak- 
ing stamp  ecoilections in Germany. 
Everywhere they go, shop-keepers and 
merchants give them generous quanti- 
ties of stamps. These stamps are us- 
ually furnished the retailer by the manu- 
facturers and jobbers, who thus “get 
into the homes”. 

From Germany the success of stamps 
rapidly spread into Austria, Italy, Hol- 
land, France and England. In each of 
these nations Poster-Stamps received 
the same enthusiastic reception. 


Confetti of Commerce 


The Foreign View of It 
By DRYDEN HALE 


HIS is an age of appeal to the eye. 
The illustrated paper, the picture 
posteard, the cinema, have swept 

the world and become institutions. And 
now a new anil formidable competitor 
o1 ally has arisen, minute in size, uni- 
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versal in appeal, blazing with all the 
varied colors of the rainbow and in 
numbers formidable as the sands of the 
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duplicates you exchange or sell. 





sea—the poster stamp. 

It comes in the name of art and com- 
merce and propaganda. It has become 
the meeting ground between the matter- 
cf-fact business man and the creative 
artist. In a nappy moment the artist 
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as Every new stamp of an art value © 
brings your a fresh delight. Your § 
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was able to convince the manu- 
facturer that it was to his ad- 
vantage to enlist the aid of a 
beautiful design, harmonious 
colors and refined lettering. It 
was a decided success; the idea 
spread like wild-fire. The de- 
lightful little posters, beautifully 
lithographed, are now showered 
by millions all over the Conti- 
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» you pads along the streets of 
German cities. These debased 
| varieties found no favor with 
; the public and defeated their 
> OWN purpose. 

Charitable institutions realize 
hugs sums by the piecemeal sale 
of their official stamps at a few 
pfennigs apiece. Patriotism is 
; made to pay 
= tribute by pur- 
chasing stamps 
of the Navy 
League or of 
the Aviation 
Division. The 
Boy Scouts 
i have their dis- 
tinctive stamp. 
Causes pro- 
claim or fur- 
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nent. Young and old collect, ex- 
change and treasure them. They 
are designed by the most famous artists 
and craftsmen, issued in huge quantities 
by large and small firms and then 


_ sown broadcast among the people. Their 


charm is irresistible, the craze for col- 
lecting infectious and, like postage stamp 
collecting, it promises to be permanent. 
It has been raging for over a year in 
Germany, has seized upon Austria, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, Holland and Italy: 
it is invading France and no doubt will 
be enthusiastically hailed in America. 
And now these little flakes of brilliantly 
hued paper are beginning to flutter 
through England’s gloom, the confetti 
of commerce. 

In Germany there are countless shops 
where these stamps are sold singly, in 
strips 03 sheets, gummed and perfora‘ea 
like postage stamps. There are period’. 
cals devoted cutirely to this passion. 
The variety of stamps is endless. The 
poorest child may indulge his hunger 
for beauty and color at the cost of a 
‘happence’, or obtain hundreds of the 
stamps for the mere asking. The ar- 
tistic stamps have also been of a great 
educational value, for they have taught. 
the young the difference between good 
and bad design, colour and proportion 
They have stimulated an interest in for- 
eign languages and geography. As was 
to be expected, the mechanical printer 
and the ordinary commercial designer 
hegan to flood the market with trashy 
stamps—the so-called “Schund-marken” 
-—a contemptuous term trequently heard 
from the lips of juvenile connoisseurs as 
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In Ger- 
many there 
are count- 
less shops 
where these 
stamps are 
sold singly. 
There are 
periodicals 
devoted en- 
tirely to 
this passion 


ther themselves by sending 
out millions of these bright 
little heralds. No German 
festival or exhibition is 
now adequately represent- 
ed without its striking and 
original “Marke.” 

The beauty and ingenui- 
ty of design are frequent- 
ly the product of sheer 
genius, especially when 
the work of  distin- 
guished designers like Klinger, Lucian 
Bernhard, Emil Pirchau. The note 
struck is bold, modern, audacious, 
bizarre, often grotesque and amusing. 
The imagination shown, say in a stamp 
for a chemist, a tailor, a manufacturer 
of paint or a buider of motors is amaz- 
ing. he stamps are frequently issued 
in sets of six to twenty different de- 
signs. The rare and beautiful varieties 
are in great demand. A Society for 
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promoting Berlin as a centre of attrac- 
tion has recently issued a splendid series 
by Seheurich, in simple, bold, silhouette 
designs, rich yet subdued in shades of 
rose, emerald, slate, amber and dusky 
red. The recent Wagner Festival at 
Bayreuth produced a lovely series in 
gold, white and blue. 


IVID threads and patches of colour 
are glowing through the white 
rivers of the international post. Some 
morning you may receive an envelope 
with a striking little paper seal affixed 
to the flap. You are sure to study it 
and then to put the envelope aside in- 
stead of throwing it into the waste-paper 
basket. The pretty decorative seal has 
already accomplished its purpose, it has 
already branded itself upon your mem- 
ory. A few days later comes another 
and another. You are charmed, capti- 
vated, you begin to collect, you develop 
into a critic and connoisseur. In the 
shops there are albums for your collec- 
tions. Every new stamp of an art value 
brings you a fresh delight. Your dupli- 
cates you exckange or sell. You have 
succumbed to the hunger for color and 
beauty that is making itself felt more 
and more ins:stently in our civilization 
of today. 

England and America have produced 
distinguised poster artists: Walter 
Crane, Beardsley, Bradley, the Beggar- 
staff Brothers. But their art remained 
a cult; it has never penetrated the 
masses nor the com- 
mercial world. Let 
us therefore welcome 
this new popular 
movement, this 
charming medium of 
expression for both 
artist and _ business 
man. 
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IKE the towns of 
Greece disputing 
for the honor of be- 
ing the birthplace 
of Homer, several 
German cities, 
among them Nurenburg, Frankfort, and 
Cologne, are claiming the eredit of hav- 
ing originated the poster stamp. Its 
origin does not matter. What is all 
important is that a medium of universal 
appeal has been invented—a new, artis- 
tic and commercial currency, present- 
ing immense opportunities both to artist 
and business man. Through its hold 
upon the collecting instinct, its :nfluence 
is bound to be deep and pervasive. 


We're After A Poster 


What POSTER STAMP design best fits the character of HARPER’S WEEKLY? 
HARPER’S WEEKLY wants its own poster. Being POSTER STAMP pioneers in America, we 


want to set a good example. 


We must have a stamp that is artistic and goes straight to the mark 


in delivering its message. We think that many of German productions on the cover of this issue are 
admirable in these two respects. 
The friends of HARPER’S WEEKLY will surely be interested in helping us to find our POSTER 


STAMP. 


We offer fifty dollars for the best idea submitted before October 1st, 1914. 


It isn’t necessary to 


be an artist in order to compete. If you are an artist, and you win the prize, so much the better. 
For we will pay for the drawing after the design for the stamp is decided upon. 
If you don’t want your idea published, it will be well to say so when you send it to us. Other- 


wise we may print it and pay for it at our usual rate. 


turned, please enclose stamps to cover postage. 
In case we wish to make use of two of the ideas sent us, we will pay fifty dollars for each. 


If you send drawings, and want them re- 
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)UARING ACCOUNTS 
By 0. E. Cesare 


soking over the books when the new management came in.” 109 
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R  appoimtments not included 

within the purview of the Civil 

Service Commission the President 
has the appointing power “by and with 
the advice of the Senate”, as the Consti- 
tution phrases it. The numerous con- 
tests between the President and the Sen- 
ate over this exercise of the appointing 
vower may generally be traced to the 
ail insistence upon an interpreta- 
tion of the constitutional provision 
which would read, “by and with the 
consent of individual Senators”. Thus 
Hill and Murphy had their fight with 
Grover Cleveland over the nomination 
oi two Justices of the Supreme Court, 
the Senate siding with the New York 
Senators, since the justices named, Peck- 
ham and Hornblower, were from their 
state. In the matter of post-office ap- 
pointments, each Senator has held the 
right of naming the postmaster for his 
own town and city, and this is the right 
which Reed, of Missouri, has been con- 
tending for in the matter of the Kansas 
City postmastership. Reed wants 
O'Malley and the President has not 
named him; hence Reed’s opposition to 
Warburg and Jones. But the persistent 
carrying out of this theory would reverse 
the constitutional phrase and make it 
read that certain officials were to be ap- 
pointed by Senators by and with the 
advice of the President. It would be 
infinitely better for the welfare of the 
country if there could be a fair vote on 
every appointment, letting a majority of 
the Senate decide upon the merits of 
each individual case without standing 
together for their sacred prerogative of 
naming a postmaster or vetoing names 
from one’s own state. 


HE Senate adopted without oppo- 
sition the other day a bill to ap- 
propriate $100,000 for the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, of Lexington, Virginia, 
in full for all claims for the destruction 
of its library, scientific apparatus, and 
the quarters of its professors, in June, 
1864, by the military authority of the 
United States. These buildings were 
destroyed by General Hunter; and two 
of the interesting features of the report 
in connection with the bill were the fact 
that Senator Dupont, who was Chief of 
Artillery under General Hunter, ap- 
peared before the Committee and stated 
the facts concerning the wanton de- 
struction of these buildings; while Col. 
J. M. Schoonmaker, of Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, who led the advance of Gen- 
eral Hunter’s army in what was known 
as Hunter’s Raid, signed an affidavit 
describing the circumstances, and stated 
that he “considered at the time the 
burning of the Institute for military 
reasons unnecessary and unwarranted.” 
The V. M. L., as it is known in Virginia, 
is really the West Point of the South. 
It is presumed that the fact that Stone- 
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wall Jackson was a professor in the In- 
stitute at the outbreak of the War had 
something to do with General Hunter’s 
program of devastation; but there is no 
fear now that the boys trained tor mili- 
tary service there will not be as loyal 
to the old flag as any that can be found 
enywhere in these once disunited and 
now reunited United States. 


T has occurred to many who are dis- 
interested friends of the woman 
suffrage movement that some of the 
women are not using their wonted po- 
litical sagacity in committing their suf- 
frage amendment bill to Bristow in the 
Senate and to Mondell in the House. 
Bristow is still striving to be reaction- 
ary enough to defeat Curtis in the cam- 
paign for renomination, and progressive 
enough to defeat Murdock, or his Demo- 
cratic opponent, in the November elec- 
tion. He has been so abusive of the 
President that he has even been called 
to order by his Republican colleagues. 
While Mondell is without doubt the 
greatest reactionary on the Republican 
side of the House. To request the Presi- 
dent to support the Mondell-Bristow 
bill was putting a severe strain upon his 
magnanimity. Of course it is natural 
for those engaged in this fundamental 
fight for the political freedom of their 
sex to sink all other considerations. 
Nevertheless, successful politics means 


-the art of getting a majority of votes 


for a desired measure; and the policy 
of attempting the defeat. of loyal Demo- 
cratic friends of the suffrage movement 
in the suffrage states as a rebuke to the 
Democratic Administration, and the 
reélection of Mondell because being from 
a suffrage state he favors suffrage, is a 
course of procedure which is liable to 
alienate more votes than it secures. 


HERE is great rejoicing in the 
ranks of the National Progres- 
sives over the prospect of breaking 
into the Solid South, with the cap- 
ture of one, possibly of three, Congres- 
sional districts in Louisiana. The Con- 
gressmen from Louisiana were, however, 
more of an embarrassment than a help 
to the Democratie party, so long as the 
tariff issue was @ live one; and the revolt 
in favor of the Progressive party in the 
Louisiana districts is really a protest 
against the free sugar policy of the Wil- 
son Administration. To be consistent 
the Progressives should advocate a re- 
turn to the sugar tax, with the invita- 
tion to a renewal of all the scandals that 
have offended the country in connection 
with the long fight for free sugar. “Sen- 
ator Sorghum” was never a very popu- 
lar character with the people. In the 
only Republican district in Virginia the 
Progressives bolted their party conven- 
tion and endorsed the Republican can- 
didate, Slemp, for reélection. 


PRESIDENT WILSON has _been 

spared the necessity of contending 
with the lame duck problem thus 
far, and the appointment of Ex-Senator 
Murphy J. Foster to be Collector of 
Customs for the district of New Orleans 
is one of the first appointments he has 
made of a member of Congress who was 
unable to secure a reélection. Foster, 
while voting with the Republicans on 
the tariff issue, was really a better Dem- 
ocrat than his successor, Ramsdell; and 
his chief title to fame is his activity in 
the abolition of the old lottery, which 
was so long a disgrace to his state. 


HE report of the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission, in the matter 
of the free passes distributed by the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad and its 
dependencies, shows that the road gave 
$340,000 worth of transportation to 
43,000 individuals, the individuals 
favored including one United States 
Senator, two Representatives, 139 other 
United States officials, 1556 state sena- 
tors, 2183 state representatives, 1769 
other state officials, and 89 judges. The 
Louisville & Nashville has long been 
known as the greatest debaucher of 
public sentiment and the most arrogant 
opponent of Commission regulations in 
the South. 


INCE the return from South Ameri- 
ica the Bull Moose organs are try- 
ing to atone for the favorable views 
they had unfortunately held concern- 
ing the Wilson Administration. Their 
supply of facts has run shori, how- 
ever. One of them speaks of the Presi- 
dent’s “childish harrangue against busi- 
ness men who write letters to Congress- 
men”. Why not tell the truth? All the 
world knows that these letters to Con- 
gressmen were not individual letters, but 
that circular letters and prepared tele- 
grams were sent out wholesale by corpo- 
rations to their clients and customers 
who knew little and cared less about the 
trust programme but were asked to sign 
and send in these communications to 
Congressman as though they were spon- 
taneous expressions of opinion. 


INDEL of Colorado, elected from 
Denver, as a Democrat, has added 
to the gayety of nations by an- 
nouncing his conversion to the Republi- 
can party on an anti-labor-union plat- 
form. Kindel proposes to fight David 
Lewis, of Maryland, Chairman of the 
House Labor Committee, in his cam- 
paign for reélection, and to assist Sena- 
tor Bristow in Kansas. Thus the long 
prophesied split in the Democratic party 
has arrived, and George John Kindel is 
the powerful wedge which is going to do 
the cleaving and enable conservative 
Democrats to align themselves with the 
Standpat group, 











her fingers. It was feared the blisters higher sphere. Why, the Idea! 
: might burst before the concert, but they ; = w lad , 4 
did not, and the young musician bravely A Suitable Finish ‘“ e are glad to ge hii pee 
took her part of the programme, saying ae rom different points in the county that 
she believed her fingers would not bother , the valedictorian, has al- contains news items, but when most of 
her. ways led her class, not as a “boss,” but the correspondence is in regard to the 
As she played the blisters were burst. 28 4 real leader, but has kept her sweet young folks “sparking,” filling their ap- 
She did not hesitate, but played through @nd unassuming personality throughout pointments, ete., which we do not con- 
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Keep Your Hopes Within 
Hearing 


Have you noticed the handsome and 
ecommodious residence Huffman & Son 
are building for J. O. Carter next door 
to his store on Main street? There 
is many a good woman who would 
like to rule that 
mansion, but since 
Otto is a confirmed 
bachelor those yearn- 
ing women should 
not allow their hopes 
to soar beyond re- 


Circus Day Fellers 


Life 


Mr. Joe Craig and Miss Cora Schell, 
both of Mena, were quietly married at 
the Hotel Main, Durant, Okla., Monday 
and are boarding at this hotel. Mr. 


Craig is well known as a skillful brick- 


layer, honest and industrious. The bride 
is well known in this 
city and proved her 
worth by the years 
she served the Loch- 
ridge Dry Goods 
Company as cashier. 
She is a member of 





Appreciation 


There are various and sundry bene- 
fits from tramp feeding but the most 
unusual one is that emphasized by the 
Iola woman who says she likes to feed 
them just to see a man eat without 
grumbling. 

Ottawa (Kan.) Republic. 


Heavy Losses 


Loyd Lee had the misfortune to loose 
his trouser leg by fire last Thursday, 
while burning brush, and on Monday 


call. 4 the Woodmen Circle following had the misfortune to let a 
—The a 2a t and Carnes & large shotgun kick him over, bruising his face 
eGo) Srenncripe. pre me We isl and hands, causing considerable loss of 
that she must leave, plood and tears 
True to Art but like Rebekah of 


A harp on the ros- 
trum had attracted 
curious attention 
through the earlier 
part of the pro- 
gramme. The harp 
had been in Miss 
Smith’s possession only a short time, 
and her practice for the concert 
of the Huntington High School or- 
chestra and chorus had left blisters on 


missionary offering was very good in 
Sunday school. 
The Rev. Hugg will preach in De Soto 
at 11 o’clock Sunday morning. 
De Sota (Kan.) Eagle Eye. 





Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 


old, she leaves home, 
family and friends 
to travel the journey 
of life with her 
‘Isaac’ (Joe) in a 
distant land. We 
feel that the ex- 
pression of all her friends is that the 
best this world affords will be theirs 
to the end of their journey and that a 
new life awaits them in another and 


the class were like- 
naural with no at- 
tempt at oratorical “" = <« 
flights, and when she 
was through—she 





Buffalo (N. Y.) Express 


—Pleasant Valley Correspondent of 
Magazine (Ark.) Gazette. 


Dance Alone 


Mrs. H. J. Long of Minneapolis is 
spending a few days in town owing to 
a seareity of dancers. 

Red Wing (Minn.) Eagle. 
Grand Junction (Colo.) News. 


more news of inter- 
est to the public. 
~ whether Jack or Jim 
filled his regular ap- 
pointment on last 





stopped—Auburn (Wash.) Republi- 
d A Real Musician — 
I deny emphatically that any such 


day, or whether Mary Susan had a nice 
emile awaiting her best fellow on his 
arrival or not, is not what we like to 
make up a newsy correspondence. 






A Name to Live Up To 


admission as that Mr. Trevylyn Doucet 
can play better violin than I has been 


Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Butler, of near 
Ravenwood, announce the birth of a 


a Vienna (Ill.) Times. 


d made by me. While I dislike to argue daughter, Maudlin Maxine : 

e ment that is: That I can beat all the " —Maryaville (Mo.) Democrat. The Wail of the Fourth 

: pia music I wish to make one state- How is it that lots of men may get 
Z ers around here playing with one drunk on the streets and only one ge 
g finger on any kind of a violin. Will Bad Luck Indeed poled? Hemtade-ts: of “onr-akan ie 
y tender proof of this by. appearing in His wife died the second of this taken, the other left.’ The last inhabi- 
is contest with any of them before com- month. Being the fourth woman he has tant of the calaboose was one out of 
e petent judges. Now come on and shut ost he is having a handful of bad luck four drunks, and he the quietest. 

: Up. Pror. SCHAEFFER. with the women. —The Mammoth Sprin (Ark.) 





Grand Junction (Colo.) News. 


Mayett (Kan.) Herald. 








Record. 
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ERMANY’S Davis Cup team, for- 
tunately for ardent followers of 
tennis, changed its programme in 

time to make certain of its appearance 
in this country in a year notable for the 
numerical strength and class of visiting 
players. It was a sportsmanlike move, 
for the Germans could not approach 
their full strength on the courts, send- 
ing a team of only two men, albeit these 
two are especially suited to meet con- 
ditions in this country. It is too much 
to expect that Germany will work its 
wa. into the challenge round, but it 





Ralph Britton 


would have been a pity to have deprived 
Americans of the chance to see Otto 
Froitzheim at the top of his game, as 
he is this year, and of getting a fair idea 
of the great strides on the courts made 
in the Kaiser’s dominions. The two 
Rahes, Kreutzer, and H. Kleinscroth, 
are not available for the Davis Cup 
team, and Robert Kleinscroth and 
Froitzheim will have to b2ar the brunt 
of the doubles as well as the singles. 
Germany had Davis cup aspirations for 
the first time last yeer; and the first 
showing was a notable one, for the Ger- 
mans triumphed over France at Wies- 
baden and made a far better showing 
against America at Nottingham than the 
scores would indicate. Since Germany 
has drawn a bye, in the first round, the 
team will have its first test against Aus- 
tralasia, the Antipodeans hardly being 
in danger at the hands of the Cana- 
dians. And against Australasia the 
German team should be at its best. 
Froitzheim proved a year ago at Not- 
tingham that he played his best tennis 
against a volleyer of the McLaughlin 
type. Froitzheim, indeed, passes his op- 
ponent with as little expenditure of en- 
ergy as any man playing the game to 
day. 


Rating The Tcn Leaders 


ILDING’S choice of the world’s 
W ten best tennis players (he is of 
course at the head of the list, 
although not placed there by himself) is 
especialiy interesting because of the order 
in which he places the men: McLoughlin, 
Brookes, Parke, Williams, Gobert, Froitz- 
heim, Roper-Barrett, A. H. Lowe, and 
F. G. Lowe. It is possible that in this 
country we would not rate the two 
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Sports 


By HERBERT REED 


Lowes quite so high, and it is more 
than possible that Dunlop, of the Aus- 
tralasian team, whom Wilding seems to 
have overlooked, will break into the 
charmed ten, accompanied by another 
American. Considering merely  all- 
round style, and not necessarily the 
capacity for victory, I should be in- 
clined to bracket Williams with Wild- 
ing himself, Gobert very close up. 
Davis Cup matches do not furnish an 
unusually good basis for rating. A 
round-robin under absolutely unchange- 
able conditions might be a better meth- 
od, and even then the 
winner might not be a 
good example in the mat- 
ter of style. 


The International 
Canoeists 
HILE tennis and 


yachting, as golf 

and polo before 
them, have engaged the 
world of sport that dear- 
ly loves an international 
match, there will have 
been sailed before these 
lines appear in print an 
international that should 
claim more attention 
than it has, since it is ¢ 
form of sport well within 
the purse and time of the 
average amateur, did he but realize it. 
I refer to the canoe races for the Inter- 
national Challenge Cup between Leo 
Friede, the defending American, and 
Ralph H. Britton, the challenging Cana- 
dian from Gananoque on the St. Law- 
rence. Britton’s problem has been a 
serious one, as would be that of an 
American sailing in Cana- 
dian waters. The invader 
came down last year with 
two canoes, one a new 
one, which was smashed 
in a railroad wreck, the 
second a craft almost 
eighteen years old, and of 
the flat-bottomed varie- 
ty. He was unfamiliar 
with conditions in salt 
water, which of course 
means tide water, with 
the consequent danger of 
being carried wide of one 
mark or another. On his 
home waters an American 
visitor undoubtedly would 
have been troubled by 


the tricky current 
along the Canadian 
shore in and_ about 


Gananoque, and by the sudden shifts of 
wind as it rounds headlands and islands. 
In this international, at least, the de- 
fender always has a great advantage. 
Britton was not to be caught unawares 
in the matter of boats this year, how- 
ever, for he brought down four, and he 
himself was the better prepared because 
of his experience in tidal waters a year 
ago. Friede sailed the Mermaid, the 
same small craft he used last year, and 
probably one of the fastest canoes, so 
far as design is concerned, ever seen in 
Eastern water. She was built in 


Maine. There is another American 
canoeist who is perhayis even a shade 
better sailor than Friede: James A, 
Newman, of the Winchester Club of 
Boston; but the New Yorker has had 
the advantage in craft so far. 


Adopting the “American Seat” 


England to develop the fact that 

the successful Britishers took home 
something more than the Cup, namely, 
an appreciation of the “American seat” 
well forward. In subsequent matches at 
Hurlingham and at Ranelagh, Major 
Barrett, perhaps the keenest student of 
the game on the English team, adopted 
the American seat and recommended it 
to his fellow players. It has been said 
of the Englishmen that they will not 
learn even when beaten. The latest 
evidence seems to be that they are will- 
ing to learn even when they win, which 
upsets a few old fashioned notions. 


T has remained for recent polo in 


British Golfers’ Advantage 


HERE is an excellent reason why 
American golfers of the first class 
are not turned out in greater 

numbers. Compared with the British 
Isles, we have too few courses, and most 
of these are too expensive. Only in 
the largest of our cities is it possible 
for the man of small means to play golf, 
and the public courses are overcrowded 
and inadequate. In Great Britain, 
at Troon alone there are six 
courses, three of them municip?’, and 
one may play for an annual fee of three 
dollars a year. There are nine other 
courses in the vicinity of Troon, includ- 
ing Prestwick, one of the most famous 





Louis Friede 


in the world. From 1860 to 1872 the 
Open Championship was played there. 
For the next twenty years the big event 
was divided among Prestwick, St. An- 
drews, and the famous nine hole course 
at Musselburgh. It is interesting to 
note that throughout this period the 
championship is divided among Prest- 
wick, Hoylake, Muirfield, St. Andrews, 
Sandwich, and Deal. When Willie Fer- 
nie won the championship in 1883 there 
were only forty one entries, while thirty 
years later, when J. H. Taylor was the 
victor at Hoylake, there were 269. 
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Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 
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tie Mrs. Stuyvesant Spink (Who is occupying the “Ancestor Suite” at Mrs. Barabbas Rockydollar’s 
69, house party): “You may think yourself uncomfortable, Sir Giles, but you’ve got nothing on me.” 
Shade of Sir Giles: “Neither have you, Madam.” 
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The Battersea Flat Crime 


INCE the day of ‘Armand le Mesu- 
rier’s’ death Keightly avoided the 
newspapers: 


Mr. Stanley Dacre, the actor, aged 
fifty, was found shot un Saturday night 
in a flat at Warriner Gardens, Battersea 
Park. Shortly before six o’clock the 
policeman on duty heard a revolver 
shot. The evening was foggy and he 
was unable to immediately locate the 
sound, but subsequently in the rear of 
the premises known as No. 10 Warriner 
Gardens he discovered Mr. Dacre lying 
on the space outside the scullery door 
of the empty flat. He was still living, 
but died soon afterwards. Mr. Dacre’s 
brother, who was in the building at the 
time, on a visit to a lady who occupied 
a flat there, had also heard the shot, 
and looking out of the window he saw a 
man getting over the garden wall and 
rushed downstairs where the police ser- 
geant was already examining the 
wounded man. He was overwhelmed 
at the discovery that tne victim was his 
own brother. 

All efforts to trace the man who was 
seen escaping over the garden wall have 
failed. No revolver could be found and 
the idea of suicide was not entertained. 

The premises consist of three stories 
of flats. The bottom Hat is unoccupied 
and the tenants of the top flat were 
away at the time. 

The middle flat is in the possession 
of Mrs. Inez B. Mott, an American lady 
described as a novelist. 

The supposed assailant is described 
as a man about 5 feet 6 inches in 
height, slenderly built, wearing a black 
morning coat. 


The next extract was dated the fol- 
lowing day. There were three of them 
altogether: 


The mystery of the dc ath of Mr. Stan- 
ley Dacre has considerably deepened. 
No arrest has been made but the lady 
who in yesterday’s issue was described 
as Mrs. Inez B. Mott, novelist, has now 
been identified as the Countess de Bris- 
sac whose evidence at the inquest on 
Harry Maingaye will be fresh in the 
minds of our readers. It will be re- 
membered that Harry Maingaye, one of 
the most gifted and popular of our 
jeunes premiers, was killed by a revol- 
ver shot when leaving the stage on the 
first night of Mr. Keightly Wilbur’s 
successful play “According to Cocker”. 
Mr. Stanley Dacre, who played the title 
role, was the last person to see him 
alive. The affair made a great sensa- 
tion at the time and the most extraor- 
dinary rumours were afloat—rumours 
which the present tragic affair will cer- 
tainly revive. The police followed 
every possible trail but up to now with- 
out any satisfactory result. 


The third extract was a report of the 
opening of the inquest: 


At the Battersea Coroner’s Court 
yesterday Mr. Raymond Lake opened 
an inquiry into the death of Mr. Stan- 
ley Dacre, the well-known actor. 
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By FRANK DANBY 
Illustrated by Everett Shinn 


Police Sergeant Ferris said that when 
on duty in Rosenau Road on the night 
of the 11th he heard the sound of a 
shot and went along Prince of Wales 
Terrace and Warriner Gardens, flash- 
ing his lamp before him. The night 
was foggy. The witness then related 
entering the ground floor flat of No. 10 
Warriner Gardens, an what he found 
there. He then went up to the first 
floor flat, where his knock was answered 
by a lady now identified as the Coun- 
tess de Brissac, to whom he said: 

“There’s a man been shot downstairs. 
Can I come through and make a search. 
She said ‘Come in! I heard a shot 
fired and.saw a man climb over the 
ass 

The witness went in and saw a gen- 
tleman who he now knew to be Mr. 
Guy Dacre, Mr. Stanley Dacre’s 
brother, who said ‘I will go down with 
you. Who is the man? Do you know 
what occurred? We thought we heard 
2. shot.’ Half way down he changed his 
mind and said ‘Perhaps I’d better go 

ack, My friend is very nervous. . .’ 
He seemed very nervous himself. 

“T said I thought he’d better take a 
look at him. When we got downstairs 
I turned the light on the face of the 
dead man. ‘Do you know him? I 
asked, and Mr. Dacre said ‘No.’ The 
lady came half way down the stairs 
with a lamp and went back again.” 

Inspector Norreys said that when in- 
formed at the station that a man had 
been shot at No. 10 Warriner Gardens 
he sent for the Divisional Surgeon and 
set out himself with four constables and 
an ambulance. When he got to the 
scene of the murder he posted consta- 
bles outside and telegraphed to the 
Superintendent of the Detective In- 
spectors. He ordered that no private 
person was to be allowed to enter or 
leave the premises. Mr. Guy Dacre 
said he felt sick and wanted fresh air. 
He had previously said he ought to be 
home by eight o’clock. His wife would 
be expecting him. The witness asked 
him if he persisted that he did not 
know the dead man, and he said ‘Of 
ecurse not. How should I?’ 

He was then shown a card that had 
been found on the body. And then he 
said ‘Good God! that’s my brother’s 
card.’ The witness told him he should 
take him to the station pending in- 
cuiries. To which he made no reply. 
At the station he asked ‘Is that my 
brother Stanley who was shot?’ and the 
witness replied “I don’t know, you will 
hear later.” Mr. Dacre then said: 

‘I cannot think it is my brother.’ 
Witness remarked: 

“T don’t know. I want you to un- 
derstand that you are detained for en- 
quiries to be made and for nothing 
else.” 

He then burst into a fit of crying, 
put his hand to his face and said, ‘Good 
God, it’s my brother.’ There had been 
nothing but the card to make him think 
so after he had seen the body. 

Detective Sergeant Earle said he care- 
fully searched the body before it was 
removed, and found a latchkey, several 
letters addressed to Stanley Dacre Esq, 


114 Blomfield Gardens, Maida Vale, 
and a small book with his card in it, a 
sort of diary. The latchkey fitted the 
lock of Mrs. Mott’s front door. 
Further police evidence was con- 
cerned with Mr. Guy Dacre’s detention 
at the police station. He gave no ex- 
planation of why he had failed to recog- 
nise his brother when he first saw him 
and gave confused and contradictory 
answers to the questions put to him. 


FTER an adjournment for lunch the 
medical evidence was called. Dr, 
John Becker gave evidence as to the 
examination of the body. Whilst the 
witness was examining the body he 
heard the conversation between him 
and Police Inspector Ferris when he 
said that he did not recognize the man, 
The light was fairly good. 

Witness was afterwards called to see 
Mrs. Mott, who was in a condition of 
extreme nervous collapse. She trem- 
bled in every limb and complained bit- 
terly of cold. Beads of perspiration 
dropped from her face, which was 
ashen gray. As she was almost pulse- 
less the witness ordered her to have 
brandy, and he remained with her till 
1:45 a, m. and was present during part 
of the time Inspector Rushton took her 
statement. Before that she told the 
witness that the dsceased had had a 
severe shock sbout a year ago, and 
since then he had been very suspicious 
and jealous. The witness understood 
the shock in question was the death of 
Mr. Harry Maingaye. 

She asked several times for Mr. Guy 
Dacre, and when she was told he was 
detained at the police’ station became 
intensely agitated. 

Mr. Colvin, for Mr. Dacre who was 
next called, said his client was not in 
court and he had advised him at this 
stage of the case to decline to give evi- 
cence. He had been detained at the 
police station, his house and his office 
had been searched, and he himself shad- 
owed. There was no excuse at all for 
these high handed proceedings and he 
was in correspondence on the subject 
with the Commissioners of Police. 

The Coroner asked if he admitted his 
client and Mr. Stanley Dacre were not 
ci good terms. 7 

“We admit nothing”, was the reply. 

The diary that had been found in the 
dead man’s pocket was then called for. 
The entries showed that he was very 
jealous of Mrs. Mott, and that he had 
been watching her. ‘She has ruined my 
life’ was the entry that appeared in one 
part. ‘I have ruined my life for her 
aud betrayed my best friend’ was in 
another. ‘Now she is deceiving me.’ 

“He meant, I suppose, deceiving him 
by receiving the visits of his brother?” 

Mr. Colvin said warmly that he had 
no right to draw that conclusion. 

“Mr. Guy Dacre hed no idea that 
his brother knew Mrs. Mott. She had 
not at that time been identified with 
the Countess de Brissac”. 

“And is there any explanation forth- 
coming as to why Mr. Guy Dacre, con- 
fronted with his brother’s corpse, Te 
pudiated any knowledge of him?” 
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“I saw a man who had just jumped over the lower wall on to the higher one.” 


“T am informed the light was exceed- 
ingly bad.” 

At the close of the day’s proceedings 
the Coroner said that he thought Mr. 
Guy Dacre hal been ill advised in de- 
clining to appear. He would not say 
any more at the moment in order to 
give him an opportunity to reconsider 
his position. The Court would adjourn 
until Monday, and all the witnesses 
would be bound over. 


HEN Keightly Wilbur had finished 
reading these extracts he had 

@ short spell of anger against Roger 
MePhail for having sent them to him. 
Having decided to think no more about 
the extracts or the case, it is perhaps 
needless to say he could get neither the 
one nor the other out of his mind. He 
did know who had shot Stanley Dacre, 
ond why this summary vengeance had 
been taken; that the murderer had al- 
Teady answered for his crime. But 
What did Roger McPhail know? Roger 
had painted ‘The Young Count’, Louis 
de Brissac. Did he identify him with 
the young man who had arrived at 





Carlton House Terrace on the night of 
the murder, met with a fatal accident, 
and been buried, after an inquest had 
been duly held under the name of 
‘Armand le Mesurier’? Did Roger 
know or guess what part he, Keightly, 
had taken in that sad night’s sad work? 
And if so, if so... 

Keightly could not rid himself of 
query or uneasiness; they pursued him 
into dreamland. Again he heard the 
shot, and saw the boy drop from the 
wall. Again he was chasing him and 
listening to that laboured breath. Now 
they were upon the bridge, and he 
called him by his name. 

“Louis de Brissac, Count Louis de 
Brissac!” 

Then he saw the anguished startled 
eyes, and was too late to avert the con- 
sequences of his rash call . . . again he 
led the stumbling steps towards the 
motor and felt upon his hands the warm 
drip of mucilaginous blood. 

What had happened in the flat? He 
had not stayed to ask, nor gone back 
te ask. And if he was uneasy or sleep- 
less because he had failed in doing this, 





he yet justified himself. He was an 
amateur and rot a professional detec- 
tive. The police were already on the 
spot when he started to run. For many 
reasons he thought that the less he 
knew the better. 


N MONDAY, at the adjourned in- 
quest, Roger McPhail, with diffi- 
culty and some reluctance, forced his 
way into the crowded Court and stood 
amongst less well-motived idlers, listen- 
ing wh‘lst one policeman after another 
vas cailed to give repetitive and unin- 
portant evidence. 

Roger saw that Mr. Guy Townsend 
Dacre was in Court, a man with a pale 
face and a single eyeglass, obviously 
exceedingly nervous, turning every few 
minutes to speak to his counsel. He sat 
between an elderly clergyman in shabby 
eanonicals and a lady with tired eyes 
and fashionable clothes, who was un- 
derstood to be his wife. Today he was, 
it appeared, willing to go into the wit- 
ness box. The Coroner remarked that 
he was glad he had reconsidered his 
position. Mr. Colvin rose and said that 
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was a most improper observation, and 
there was a short interchange of dis- 
courtesies. 

Mr. Guy Dacre, duly sworn, said he 
was a stockbroker and gave an address 
in Mount Street, Picadilly. He was 
37 years of age, married, with one child. 
He had not met his brother Stanley 
for many years. He had not seen him 
act. Stanley played in serious drama 
and he himself went as a rule only to 
Musical Comedy. He said his quarrel 
with his brother was not about a 
woman but about money. He had 
helped him out not once but many 
times. He went on: 

“I had no idea my brother visited 
Mrs. Mott. I knew her only under 
that name. It is not true that we were 
old friends. I had known her a little 
over six weeks. I first made her ac- 
quaintance in Battersea Park. She ap- 
pealed to me for protection. It was 
toward evening and she said she was 
sure she was being followed, she was 
panting and obviously frightened. On 
that occasion I saw her home. . .” 

He admitted he had not wished his 
wife to know of these visits and in re- 
ply to Mr. Colvin said that was the 
reason of his confused statement at the 
police station. He said he had now 
made a clean breast of everything to 
his wife. 

Witness then said that on the even- 
ing of the crime he went with Mrs. 
Mott to see some new fittings in her 
bcdroom—the room had been repapered 
and there was a new bed and curtains. 
They had been there a short time when 
they heard the shot. He went over to 
the window. . 

The Coroner asked: 

“Where does the bedroom window 
look on to?” 

“The outside staircase. I saw a man 
who had just jumped over the lower 
wall on to the higher one.” 

“You saw this man?” 

“Yes,” 

“What was he doing?’ 

“Lying almost full length on the 
trellis work of the wall. He dropped 
down into the garden and then I did 
not see him again.” 

“Could you give us any description 
of him?” 

“He seemed very young, almost a 
boy, fair-haired, in dark clothes and 
cap. That was all I saw.” 

“And Mrs. Mott, did she see this 
man?” 

“T thought he had dropped out of 
sight before she joined me at the win- 
dow. But she said she saw him.” 

“What did you do then?” 

“We then went into the sitting-room. 
A minute later a policeman knocked at 
the door. Mrs. Mott admitted him. I 
followed him down the staircase, then 
I saw Stanley. ad 

Mrs. Mott, who was accompanied by 
a hospital nurse and attended by a doc- 
tor, was next called. She looked very 
ill and was accommodated with a seat. 
She gave her evidence in a low voice 
that was at times nearly inaudible. 

“My name is Inez de Brissac. I am 
a novelist and occupy No. 1 B Flat, 
Warriner Gardens. I have lived there 
for about four months. Stanley Dacre, 
now lying dead, was an old friend of 
mine. He did occupy the ground fioor 
flat but left about three weeks ago. 

“About five o’clock on the day of the 


’ 


inurder his brother, Guy Townsend 
Dacre, called upon me by appointment. 
He had visited me before. Neither 
brother knew of the visits of the other. 
We sat and talked in the sitting-room. 
After we had had tea I showed him 
some decorations I had carried out in 
my bedroom; whilst doing so we heard 
a shot. He said ‘What on earth is that’, 
and threw open the window. I went to 
him and saw a man scrambling over 
the wall dividing our back from the 
adjoining one to the right. Then we 
went back into the sitting-room and 
almost immediately Sergeant Ferris 
knocked at the door and told usa man 
had been shot. 

“T last saw Mr. Stanley Dacre about 
tlree weeks ago, when we had a few 
words. It was the day he left the 
ground floor flat.” 

Asked as to the cause of the quarrel, 
the witness hesitated and then said: 

“He accused me of having had an- 
other man at the flat. He said ‘It’s all 
over’, meaning our friendship. He 
struck me; it was not the first time. . .” 


FURTHER queries elicited the admis- 

sion that she had known Mr. 
Stanley Dacre in the lifetime of Harry 
Maingaye, whose friend he was; that 
after Harry Maingaye’s death they had 
been together for some time; but never 
happily. Mr. Dacre was always jealous 
and suspicious of her, thought frequent- 
ly that they were followed or watched, 
would talk constantly about Harry 
Maingaye’s death and question and 
cross-question her as to who it could 
lave been that murdered him. “He 
made me wretched”, she exclaimed. 
“He treated me dreadfully.” Asked 
whether she had at any time any idea 
as to who had murdered Harry Main- 
gaye, she answered violently in the neg- 
ative. 

The Coroner asked her if she could 
give any description of the man she 
saw getting over the garden wall. 

“What had he on for instance?” 

“He had on a light overcoat, a felt 
hat, Monte Carlo shape, dark hair. . .” 

“Was he anyone you knew or could 
recognize ?” 

She began to speak, and according to 
one of the reporters said she thought 
she did know the man. . . Before, how- 
ever, she had finished her sentence she 
grew very white and the next moment 
appeared to faint or collapse and had 
to be carried from the box. 

The Coroner immediately drew the 
attention of the Jury to the discrep- 
ancy in the description of the man who 
was supposed to have got over the gar- 
den wall. Nobody had seen this person 
except Mrs. Mott and Mr. Guy Dacre, 
the two people who might have the best 
possible interest in proving his existence. 
He added significantly that under these 
circumstances they had been unable to 
agree as to his appearance, age, or 
clothes. 

There seemed to be a concensus of 
opinion that Mr. Guy Dacre was in a 
very ugly position. Nobody believed 
he had not recognized his brother. The 
story of the man who had been seen 
getting over the garden wall, whom he 
had described as young and fair, in a 
dark tweed suit and a cap, and Mrs. 
Mott as dark, dressed in a light over- 
coat and Monte Carlo hat, was equally 
if not more incredible. 


The court emptied quickly. Roger 
McPhail was not nearly as surprised as 
he pretended when, before he got to the 
end of the street, he felt a hand upon 
his arm. 

“So you did not go after all”, was 
what he said. 

“Yes, I did”, Keightly answered. “I 
went as far as Paris. Got back last 
night. Fact is I met Willie Kirsch- 
mann, Mrs. Mott’s publisher, and he 
could talk of nothing but this case and 
the Countess de Brissac; who, by the 
way, he called ‘Inez’. He had a book 
of hers on the press at the moment 
which he says he shall withdraw, 
‘Every man who has called at that flat or 
visited her at any time will be a marked 
man. I told you she was a very dan- 
gerous woman when you asked me for 
an introduction, My advice to you 
now is to get out of the way, to go to 
Egypt or Taormina. Why not Taor- 
mina!’ He imitated Willie Kirsch- 
mann’s stammering insistancy. “Well, 
McPhail, you know as well as I do that 
a man like me cannot allow himself to 
be advised by Willie Kirschmann. My 
Mother likes Devenish, he will look 
after her at Monte. Where are you 
going? Ill walk part of the way with 
you. The adjournment is for a week, 
isn’t it? I was watching your stock- 
broker friend. If ever I saw a man 
blue with funk, he was the man; he 
looked as if he expected to be hanged 
and knew he deserved it.” 

“He is drink soddened, or life sod- 
denced, naturally nervous”, Roger an- 
swered thoughtfully. “But there is a 
good deal I don’t understand.” 

“You are not a psychological novel- 
ist”, Keightly answered lightly. 

“Let me hear your view.” 

“Well, to begin with, Mr. Guy Town- 
send Dacre is not one of your ‘splendid 
sinners’, Get the circumstances well 
into your mind. Then you'll find the 
rcot word of what followed is reaction. 
Even before that shot was fired the man 
was probably thinking Low quickly he 
could get away. It was not true that 
he did not recognise his brother. What 
was true was that he did not look at 
him. He saw blood and could not face 
it, envisaged publicity and became 
panic stricken. At the police station 
some one warned him that anything 
he said might be used against him, and 
that made matters worse. He did not 
know what to confess or what to 
deny. . .” 

“Every sign of guilt was upon him...” 

“M’yes. But it was not blood 
guilt.” 

“Then how do you account for the 
description of the man they saw; 90 
precise and yet so different. . .” 

Keightly stopped short with an ex 
clamation. Then he looked at his com- 
panion. 

“Do you really mean you don't 
know?” 

“Do you really mean you do?” 

“Dacre saw de Brissac. Inez saw +++ 
me!” 

“Good God! You were there . 
But of course . . now I begin to ur 
derstand.” 

“T asked Kirschmann for the intro 
duction; I visited her several times, but 
only because I wanted to know who 
shot Harry Maingaye and I felt the 
clue must be in her hands. But until 


I saw her son’s face in vour picture, at 
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the Grafton Gallery, although the clue 
was there I never grasped it. Then, 
when all at once I knew who it was that 
was watching, following her, I went to 
Warriner Gardens, to warn, advise. 

1 thought I should have been in time 
to prevent anything happening. That 
was what I hoped. But I was too late. 
I saw him getting over the wall and 
bolted in pursuit. I got up to him on 


the Bridge called him by his 
” 


name. . . 
“And he turned the gun on him- 
” 
a se 


“T believe I should have done the 
same thing if I had been in his place.” 
Keightly showed unusual signs of feel- 
ing. “The woman was his mother, his 
mother! He meant to kill her and then 
he could not do it. His mind must have 
been unhinged ever since, without any 
preparation or warning, he heard a 
word launched against her. He was a 
cadet in the Army then—little more | 
than a boy. Then there must have fol- 
lowed months of hiding, perhaps of pri- 
vation, under a changed name, not the 
name of which he had been proud, 
which he would keep clean. He left 
that clean good name to his father, to 
his step-brothers. For himself he hid, 
skulked, waited, watched. . . Roger, 
what bitter thoughts must have come to 
him! IT’ll tell you what he said in his 
delirium, when he was dying. . .” 
Keightly Wilbur walked more quickly, 
that Roger should not see his face as he 
told him. ‘She kissed me once. When 
I was small and lay in my cot, fright- 
ened of the dark, she came in, so beauti- 
ful and soft, perfumed like flowers, bent 
over and kissed me. Now Keightly 
stood still. “Roger, he called out to her 
when he was dying. ‘Mother’ he said, 
his eyes lighting as if he saw her. And 
then, he died. . .” 

They walked on without speaking 
until Keightly broke the silence again. 
“He had seen this man strike her, and 
lay in wait for him. I can put myself 
into his mind, his poor disordered mind. 
When he shot Harry Maingaye he 
killed all his own youth, his future and 
his pride. But when he shot Stanley 
Dacre it was for her. Because notwith- 
standing what she was, and had done, 
his eyes lighting as if he saw her. And 
she was still his mother. It was well 
he died, Roger. There is no room in the 
world for a proud youngster whose 
Mother’s name is a byword among 
men. . .” 

This pause was longer than the last. 
At the end of it Roger was startled to 
hear him say: 

“That is why I don’t know what to 
do. You said ‘don’t go’, and I came 
back. Not because I thought Guy Dacre 
was in any jeopardy or cared if he 
were, or that I was myself. Neither of | 
us counts. And if the truth comes out, | 
the whole truth, neither of us would 
suffer. But she would. . .” 

“She?” 

“My mother. Don’t you begin to 
see? Louis de Brissac lies in the family 
mauseoleum at Severne Park. To help 
me and save further scandal, impul- 
sively, perhaps recklessly, my mother 
identified him as her ‘young cousin, Ar- 
mand le Mesurier”. Now look. Inez 
recognized me, there is hardly a doubt 
about it. What is going to happen 








When she says so. . ?” 
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normal size. 


is blasted to pieces. 


Prof. A. P. Anderson. 


what you miss. 


made dainties. 
ploded. 


Dainties of 
Nowadays 


Today we have Wheat or Rice—whole kernels or either—puffed into 
Grains shaped as they grew, but steam-exploded to eight times 


Thin-walled grains, crisp and fragile, four times as porous as bread. 
Flaky grains with a taste like toasted nuts. 

And we get in those grains easy, complete digestion. 
Every food element can be assimilated. 
We never had such foods in the olden time. 


Do Your Folks Get Them? 


Our appeal is to folks who don’t get them. We want you to know 


We ourselves produce 17 grain- 
But there are no others with all the food granules ex- 
And no other process so fits cereals for food. 

Most folks also agree that no product of grain was ever made so de- 
lightful. In countless homes Puffed Grains are considered the finest dain- 
ties of the day. They are used both as foods and confections. 


There are other good cereal foods. 
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Puffed Rice, 








variety in these scientific foods. 
Serve with cream and sugar. 
is the nut-like blend. 





them like peanuts or popcorn 


time. 






Puffed Wheat, 10c 4ae}:]" 


Except in Extreme West 


Each Puffed Grain differs from the others both in form and flavor. 
And there are various ways of serving. So you now may have a wide 


Mix with fruit and note how delicious 
Float in bowls of milk like crackers. 
making. Scatter like nut meats over dishes of ice cream. 

Heat the grains and douse with melted butter. 
especially Corn Puffs. 
Serve whenever folks are hungry—at meals, between meals or_bed- 
Puffed Grains never tax the stomach. Each day serve a different 
grain in a different way, until you know whick kind you like best. 

Order now the kind you haven’t tried. 


The Quaker Qafs @mpany 


Sole Makers 





15c Qilaa 


IS ¢ 


Use in candy 


Let the children eat 
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“You would have to tell the truth.” 
“And how credible will it be? I could 
say I went there to save Louis de Bris- 
sac from committing another crime. 
To the question how long had I known 
him, or how well I knew him, my an- 
swer is: that I did not know him at 
all! Up to that evening I had seen 
nothing of him but his portrait! Roger, 
the story won’t hold water. I should 
not care a bit if only myself was con- 
cerned. But how am I to account 
for my mother’s share in the matter?” 

“She did it for you.” 

“We should have to find a jury of 
altruists to believe the truth, and then 
they wouldn’t. The very moment she 
sees my name in the papers she will 
rush back. . .” 

“Don’t appear openly in the matter 
at all”, was Roger’s advice. 


HE COURT was more crowded than 
before and it was with difficulty 
they secured a seat. Then came the 
time of waiting, an interminable ten 
minutes, voices and words reaching 
them as through a mist. 

There passed in and out of the wit- 
ness box a succession of constables, in- 
spectors and ordinary policemen. All 
that they were asked, and that they 
had to testify, was that the flat and the 
whole house had been thoroughly 
searched and that no weapon had been 
discovered. 

Now came a pause. Then Mrs. Inez 
B. Mott’s name was called. Roger saw 
that the pallor of Keightly’s cheeks was 
ashen but the brightness of his eyes un- 
dimmed. Some one went up and spoke 


to the Coroner, and the Coroner bent 
down to listen. When he spoke he 
spoke very shortly and as if annoyed at 
the news that had just been conveyed 
to him. But all he said was: 

“Are there any more witnesses to 
call?” 

There seemed to be something in the 
way of a consultation between the vari- 
ous inspectors, and one of them spoke 
to Marcus Colvin. 

“T don’t know what is happening?” 

“He is going to sum up.” 

Question and answer were laconic. 
Roger knew Keightly’s self control was 
strained to the limit. 

“Gentlemen:” The Coroner gave a 
brief summary of the admitted facts of 
the case, and went over again all the 
dreary evidence. 

“Now I come to the :nost serivus part 
of this strange case. There were only 
two people in the flat at that time, and 
apparently both of them saw the crim- 
inal, who, having fired the shot, climbed 
over the garden wall, and dropped down 
out of sight. They both saw him, but 
in every possible detail their descrip- 
tion differs. I hoped, Gentlemen, that 
upon further examination Mrs. Mott 
would have been able to correct or ex- 
plain this discrepancy. She was under- 
stood in this Court to say she thought 
she recognized the man, who, possibly, 
was also an habitué of the flat. Unfor- 
tunately. . .” 

When the Coroner said “unfortunate- 
Iv”, and paused, the blood flowed slowly 
back into Keightly’s face, and Roger 
felt the relaxation of his strained at- 
tention. 


“Unfortunately, Mrs. Mott never 
recovered consciousness after she left 
the Court. She can add nothing to her 
evidence. The information has _ just 
been brought me that she passed away 
at an early hour this morning. : 

Both of the men lost the next sentence 
or two. 

“Can’t we get out?” 

“We may as well hear the finish. He 
can’t be long now.” They argued the 
matter in an undertone. They no longer 
heard the Coroner’s voice. Now there 
was silence again. 

Without leaving the box the Jury re- 
turned the verdict to which they had 
heen directed. 

“Wilful murder 
unknown.” 


against some man 


EIGHTLY was completely himself 
again when, an hour or two later, 
he gave that light coat and Monte C: irlo 
hat to the cloak room attendant at the 
Savoy. 

“Close shave, wasn’t it; but of course 
she could never have been absolute!» 
sure. The night was foggy. At the 
worst it would only have been a matter 
for a clever counsel and an alibi. I 
can’t think why I got so excited about 
it. I’m afraid by the way I shan’t be 
able to give you another sitting for that 
picture. Wait while I phone Kito to pack 
and get the tickets. I shall go straight 
through to Monte this time. Isn’t it 
strange, though. In a way this has 
made me keener on Coroners’ Court 
cases than ever. Who would ever dream 
of the story behind this verdict? What 
a play it would make!” 
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HE Federal Reserve Act, signed 
by. President Wilson on Decem- 
ber 23rd, 1913, is commonly ‘as- 

sumed to open the way to changes of 
revolutionary importance to the Ameri- 
can business community. Those who 
stop to reason it out, realize that 
changes will of necessity be gradual; but 
relatively few persons, if asked to ex- 
plain what the actual changes will be, 
could do more than look surprised, hesi- 
tate, and emit some such sentiment as, 
‘Well, it’s ...er...why’—and so on. 

The commercial rating agencies name 
1,700,000 corporations, firms and indi- 
viduals engaged in business in this coun- 
try. Every one of them should be in- 
tensely interested in the new Federal 
Reserve Act. It is far more inclusive 
and incisive than any similar legislation 
since the Civil War. It is not a subject 
of popular interest or imagination to 
anything like the same extent that the 
free silver agitation was, but there is 
hardly less study and discussion among 
the more intelligent elements of the 
business community. 


Naturally, a system that radically | 
alters the banking methods and customs | 
of a country with about 5,000 banks, | 


takes no little time to start. The first 
step was to divide the country into 


twelve digtricts. This work was done | 
by Government officials, and the results 
were naturally far from satisfactory to | 


cities which were not chosen to be cen- 
tres of the districts. Thus, a lot of dust 
was raised, and still more is now float- 
ing about because of the extreme diffi- 
culty the President is having in select- 
ing a Federal Reserve Board. I mean 
dust in the sense that these side issues, 
extremely important as they are, have 
distracted attention from the main 
issue, which is: What will the new act 
accomplish? However, the time is now 
close at hand when the Federal Reserve 
Board will have been completed, and 
the attention of local bankers and busi- 
ness men will no longer be centred upon 
the task of selecting directors and offi- 
cers of the twelve district or reserve 
banks. Then everyone will be asking: 
How will the country benefit? 

This is no place to describe the sys- 
tem in detail. It is enough to say that 
there will be twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks located in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Richmond, At- 
lanta, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Dallas, and San Francisco. 
These banks will receive deposits of 
government money and will be bankers’ 
banks, doing no business with the gen- 
eral public. The stock of each insti- 
tution will be owned by all the national 
banks in its district, each National Bank 
owning as much stock as equals 6 per 
cent of its own capital and surplus, this 
stock to pay dividends. National Banks 
must keep their required cash reserves 
with the Federal Reserve Banks. State 
banks and trust companies, of which 
there are some 15,000, may join if they 
80 desire, but they are ajl holding off 
to see how the system works. National 
Banks were obliged to join. 

_ There will be a Federal Reserve Board 


i Washington to have general oversight | 


' One Policy 


and control over the twelve Federal Re- 








By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


serve Banks. There are numerous other 
provisions which will not be mentioned 
except as they directly bear upon the 
business man. These are the main points: 

1. Cheaper collection of checks. 
Within their districts Federal Reserve 
Banks will clear and collect checks at 
par. This business is now in a state lit- 
tle short of chaotic. Retailers and other 
business men, especially in small towns, 
have suffered from high collection 
charges. It is asserted that half of the 
earnings of some country banks come 
from these charges. There also will be 
fewer necessary shipments of currency 
under the new system. What the new 
act contemplates is nothing short of a 
national clearing house scheme, and 
President Vanderlip of the National 
City Bank of New York says, “It will 
be a great economy to commerce and 
the country at large.” 


The Banking Act and Small Business 


2. National Banks will be vermitted 
to lend directly on farms. National 
Banks have always been able to take a 
farmer’s note, but it was dangerous be- 
cause the farmer might go elsewhere and 
borrow on first mortgage ahead of the 
note. Now the national banks will be 
able to lend on first mortgage on unen- 
cumbered, improved farms to 50 per 
cent of their actual value. This will 
make it somewhat easier for farmers to 
borrow. 

3. Foreign trade will be stimulated. 
There are several measures in the act to 
this end. National Banks will be permit- 
ted for the first time to open branches 
in foreign lands, and already one large 
institution has announced its intention 
of doing so. 

4. Fewer bank failures. Owing to 
closer relations with the Government 
there will be more complete inspection 
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$45,000,000 


= WAGES 
$100,000,000 
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$11,000,000 


INTEREST DIVIDENDS SURPLUS 
$17,000,000 $30,000,000 $12,000,000 


How the Bell System Spends its Money 


Every subscriber's telephone represents an actual invest- 
ment averaging $153, and the gross average revenue is 
$41.75. The total revenue is distributed as follows: 


Employes—$100,000,000 


Nearly half the total—$100,- 
000,000—paid in wages to more 
than one hundred thousand em- 
ployes engaged in giving to the 
public the best and the cheapest 
telephone service in the world, 


For Supplies—$45,000,000 


Paid to merchants, supply 
dealers and others for materials 
and apparatus, and for rent, light, 
heat, traveling, etc. 


Tax Collector—$11,000,000 
Taxes of more than $11,000, 
000 are paid to the Federal, state 
and local authorities. The people 
derive the benefit in better high- 
ways, schools and the like. 


Bondholders—$17,000,000 


Paid in interest to thousands of 
men and women, savings banks, 
insurance companies and other 
institutions owning bonds and 
notes. 


Stockholders—$30,000,000 

70,000 stockholders, about half 
of whom are women, receive 
$30,000,000. 

(These payments to stockhold- 
ers and bondholders who have 
put their savings into the tele- 
phone business represent 6.05 % 
on the investment. 


Surplus—$12,000,000 
This is invested in telephone 
plant and equipment, to furnish 
and keep telephone service al- 

ways up to the Bell standard. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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of banks and fewer failures. At the 
same time there is nothing restrictive 
enough about the act to deaden in any 
way private initiative or to bring into 
play the inefficiency of government 
ownership. 

5. Business men and agriculturists will 
of necessity take a more active part im 
banking, as several directors< of- each 
Federal Reserve Bank must belong to 
these classes. Heretofore business men 
aplenty have been directors of individ- 
ual banks, but they have had to own 
stock, and their interests were purely 
private and personal. In the Federal 
Reserve Banks, however, they will have 
to look upon banking, like transporta- 
tion, as no longer a private money- 
making industry, but as one for the 
service and benefit of the whole com- 
munity. 

6. Panics to be prevented. Even 
the enemies of the act admit this. Its 
primary purpose is to cheapen money 
and equalize rates, and there is much 
difference of opinion as regards its effi- 
cacy to prevent panics. The act may 
rot prevent country banks from doing 
business with their old friends, the city 
banks, but it will enable the city banks 
to get assistance in times of threatened 
panic. City banks have always kept 
country bank funds in large amounts. 

7. Money rates will probably be low- 
ered and rates throughout the country 
will tend to equalize. Of course this is 
by far the most important object of the 
act and the one whose result is most 
debatable. 


ONLY long haired cranks suppose 

that money rates can be made 
as low in new, sparsely settled regions, 
where industry is not well established 
and where there is not much accumu- 
lated wealth and few local investors, as 
in the older, settled, established com- 
munities where great savings banks, in- 
surance companies, trust funds and in- 
dividuals fairly burst with funds ac- 
accumulated over many generations. 
But the creation of powerful Federal 
Banks will tend to equalize rates. These 
hig institutions will use their influence 
against wide geographical and seasonal 
fluctuations, both of which are so dis- 
astrous to business. 

Of course the popular belief, if there 
is such, that any. man ean go to a bank 
and “borrow money” is ill founded. The 
man with limited credit may find it 
harder to borrow than now, because the 
Federal Reserve Banks will tend to pur- 
sue a uniform and harmonious policy, 
and this means a gradual standardiza- 
tion of notes, bills, drafts, and all the 
media of borrowing. National Banks 
will be able to borrow from Federal Re- 
serve Banks on commercial paper, and 
as the Federal Reserve Board and the 
district banks will tend fo set and raise 
standards, individual banks may dis- 
criminate against all but the accepted 
forms. 

Two forces, however, will make for 
lower rates on good obligations. The 
act contemplates and makes safe smaller 
cash reserves for banks. The gold sup- 
ply of the country will be more effect- 
ively used than now. This will mean 
more money to lend. A more gradual 
force will be the building up of a na- 
tional market for commercial paper. At 
present small business men, the ordinary 
retailer or small manufacturer, borrows 


direct from his bank on his note, which 
may be paid off or renewed. Large 
manufacturers and the great retailers 
also borrow direct, but are more likely 
to sell their paper to note brokers who 
resell to many banks. If an ordinary, 
small, or medium sized bank in turn 
needs money, it does not rediscount or 
borrow direct on these separate notes, 
but borrows on its own note from a 
large city bank. 


UNDER the new act the Federal Re- 

serve Banks are.expected to redis- 
count, that is reloan, upon the paper 
held by National Banks, which now 
totals some four and a half billion dol- 
lars, by far the largest part of their as- 
sets, far exceeding and bonds, 
large as the latter holdings are. Thus, 
if John Smith, shoe dealer, gives his 
note to his local bank, that bank can 
borrow directly from. the Federal Re- 
serve Bank upon John Smith’s note, pro- 
yided it is good. It will be the effort of 
the Federal Reserve Board, especially 
if Mr. Paul Warburg is confirmed by 
the Senate, to build up just such a mar- 
ket for these notes of John Smuich,. shoe 
store proprietor in a small town in 
Arkansas, 2s now exists for stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Of course 
under such circumstances John Smith 


stocks 


—.. 


must get into the habit more than now 
of paying his note promptly when it be- 
comes due and and not expecting an ex- 
tension. Probably his note will have to 
be based rather more than than now on 
some actual portion of his 
cone, more like that of the farmer who 
gives a note to buy calves and feeds 
them until he can sell at a profit and 
pay off the note. That is, there will 
probably be fewer open book accounts, 
and more definitely secured notes, most 
of which will run for ninety days, and 
some up to six months. 

The fact that Federal Reserve Banks ~ 
cannot loan upon or buy or sell bonds 
and stocks (except Government bonds) 
will naturally tend to give greater im- 
portance to bills, notes, drafts and make 
it easier to borrow thereon. Thus the 
merchant will be more like the corpora- 
{ion organizer or investment banker, 
not merely one who “borrows money”s 
at a bank, but the manufacturer of a 
commodity—commercial credit and the 
paper representing it—which he sells to. 
banks, and which it is the function of 
the latter to insure and keep liquid. 


business 





WE SET THE STANDARD 
with our De Luxe tours, small 
groups. Tours East and West in- 
cluding ‘“‘ Garden of Allah,” Nile 
Palestine,Siam, Philippimes, Nort 
China,especially. Reasonable rates 
Frank C.Clark,Times Blig., New York 
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biliousness. 


It cannot cause 
stomach or liver 
trouble. 


is not healthful. 


of decay. 


into the stomach. 


See that Crown is 
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Get 








Schlitz Brown Bottle 
Insures Purity 


Pure beer is healthful 
food—decayed food 


Any beer in light 
bottles is in danger 


No one who values 
health should risk 
taking tainted food 


in Brown Bottles 


o’—# The Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 
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Cantilever “‘Comfort’’ Springs Eliminate 
Jolts and Hold the Car to the Road 


$1075 
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Prices F. 0. B. Detroit 
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Pure European stream line body. 
Flush “U” doors. No moldings. 
Concealed hinges and latch 
handles. 
Full floating rear axle. 
Combination head lamps. 
Instrument board. 
Special crown fenders. 
Gasoline tank in cowl. 
Hyatt roller bearings. 
Honeycomb radiator. 
113” wheel base. 


Center control. 


New price, 
new body, new chassis 
refinements, but retaining 
all the sturdiness, reliability, and 
special mechanical features that made 
the 1914 model a success the world over. 


The KING chassis has always been built to give many 
years of faithful, economical service. Now it comes with 
a body of a type pronounced by the majority of engineers 

to be the ultimate motor car design. In Medel C you will 
be buying for a decade. 

All stock of the KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY is 
owned by the active executives of the Company. These 
stockholders prefer solid, successful growth rather than 

large, immediate profits. To this end they insure care- 
ful, high grade manufacturing by including every em- 
ployee in an annual distribution of profits. The 
KING was first to do this. With this painstaking 
and responsible manufacture, go materials of 
such high quality that only by cash buying 
and modest profits can such a price as 
$1075 be made possible. 


wind-shield. 
Extra deep tilted cushions. 
Silk mohair one-man top. 
WAX, Option on two gearings. 
Flush-top upholstery. 
Gemmer steering gear. 
Stromberg carburetor. 
3 15/16” x 5” motor. 
Extra heavy frame. 
18” steering wheel. 
Full equipment. 
































In Use the World Over 


KING MOT OR CARS are operating efficiently and economically in England, Germany, 
Australia, India, Switzerland, Guatemala, Philippine Islands, New Zealand, Chile, South 
Africa, Uruguay, Java, Martinique, Colombia, Sweden, Brazil, Ceylon and Denmark. 


Dealers Should Not Delay 


IN arranging for territory yet unallotted. The KING’S 1914 success is about to be re- 
peated manifold. A handsome, dependable, economical car of popular name and price, 
Produced by a financially solid factory, and generously advertised, is a combination that 
will mean big 1915 profits. 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


1300-1324 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


New York Agency and Showroom, New York Service Department, 
Broadway at 52nd Street 244-252 West 54th Street 
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The Pierce-Arrow Car has. 
become a necessity to the man 
who owns one, because the 
perfection of its service leads 
him to depend more. and 
more upon it. It is not a car 
of allowances and exceptions; 
it is a car that offers conve- 
nience almost beyond the 
power of words to express. 
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/ \j\ THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO. /— } 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 





























